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Tomovrow 


Business appeasement in action... 
buck passing... cotton dumping... 
the outlook in Europe. 


pusiness as viewed by 
the President, can now be appraised by 
business men. 


“appeasement,” 


Appeasement means no further new experi- 
ments; machining down the rough edges of 
old experiments ; education of business men 
to an understanding of world economic 
changes. 

Appeasement does not mean lower taxes; 
does not mean White House inspired cuts in 
expenditures; does not mean an end to labor 
laws, or farm controls, or finance controls. 


President Roosevelt is irritated by what he 
concludes was an enthusiastic assumption on 
the part of business men that appeasement 
meant the same fate for the New Deal that 
it meant for Austria and Czechoslovakia. 


* * * 


The buck will continue to be passed on re- 
sponsibility for the state of the budget. 

Marriner Eccles, speaking for the Admin- 
istration, warns of disaster from a budget 
balanced through economies, but urges Con- 
gress to fulfill its expressed desire for drastic 
budget_cuts. 


Congressional leaders, taking the buck, 
are passing it back by expressing a de- 
sire to follow executive leadership; not to 
lead themselves. 


This exchange promises to be academic. 

Ahead is prospective approval by Congress 
of farm subsidies $250,000,000 larger than 
asked by the President. Other increases are 


in sight from an economy-minded Congress... 


* * * 

Important policy changes are appearing in 
many directions. 

Social Security Reserves. Pay-as-you-go 
old age insurance is to supplant the existing 
full reserve system. This means: No-im- 
portant pay-roll tax reductions but earlier and 
larger payments to aged workers. Present 
deflationary effects of pay-roll taxes may be 
modified. 

Government Reorganization. Only mod- 
erate, relatively unimportant changes can be 
made by the President through use of the 
forthcoming law. Power remains diffused; 
administrative functions will still overlap. 


Chiefly, the President will get six new as- 
Sistants, 


Cotton Dumping. Power to finance the sale 
of surplus cotton already lies with the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. Congress is likely to 
approve larger power and at least $75,000,000 
more money to subsidize cotton exports. In- 
volved is a further undermining of recipro- 
cal trade agreements;'a furtthér step toward 
Controiled foreign trade. 


Relief. Congress will restore most if not 
allo: the $150,000,000 asked by President 
Roosevelt. Ahead is the session’s major bat- 
tle to determine future work relief policy and 
to vote funds for that policy. The move to 
return relief to the States will be opposed. 

Taxes. Modifications of existing corpo- 
ration taxes still are on the cards. As fre- 
quently pointed out here, the President in- 
sists upon no cut in total revenues. The con- 
fisc wl war tax plan (see Newsgram, Page 

2) is 2 gesture to discourage any enthusiasm 
over war profit possibilities. 


Supreme Court. The Senate will confirm 


the nomination of William O. Douglas as a 
Justice. Liberal- conservative complexion of 
the Court will remain unchanged, with the 
liberal majority confirmed. Administration 
of laws, rather than constitutionality of laws, 


is to be an increasingly important Court con- 
cern, 


* 


American oil-in Germany. 


Latest German trade moves immensely 
‘tengthen that nation’s economic position, 
making war less likely from German inspira- 
tion at this stage. 

Italian aspirations promise to come next. 

re optimism is expressed by American 
diplomats that negotiation may help Italy to 
ealize those aspirations. 

Mussolini can trade on his nuisance value 
‘0 both sides in the European struggle. 


, 


Rumanian oil now will tend to displace 
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Curtailing Social Security Reserves 
As a Means of Easing the Tax Rate 


7Axks levied against the pay rolls of Ameri- 
can business are moving higher step by step. 

These taxes are levied to build reserves out 
of which old-age insurance and unemployment 
insurance payments are to be made. 

At present, payroll taxes total 5 per cent 
of the pay rolls of the nation’s industry. Their 
yield is more than one and a half billion dollars 
a year. 

The step-up that has occurred in pay-roil 
taxes and the further step-up that is sched- 
uled to occur through enforcement of the So- 
cial Security law as it now stands are por- 
traved in the pictogram above. 

Here is shown a scheduled rise of 350 mil- 
lion dollars for the year 1940, as compared 
with the present year, and a rise of more than 
one billion dollars between now and 1949.  In- 
cluded in these totals is no provision for the 
effect of any additional pay-roll tax levied to 
support a system of health insurance. Even so, 
the yearly total will reach near to three bil- 
lion dollars. 


TAX RATE INCREASES 


In this year, the pay-roll tax includes a levy : 


of 3 per cent to support a system of unemploy- 
ment insurance and a levy of 2 per cent, di- 
vided equally between employer and worker, 
to support a system of old-age insurance. Next 
year an increase of one per cent, borne one- 
half by the employer and one-half by the 
worker, is scheduled to occur in the old-age 
insurance system 

The prospect of this cilia tax Increase 
in 1940 has just led the White House and the 
Treasury Department to suggest to Congress 
a modification of the increase. 

Alternate suggestions are as follows: 

1. To allow the scheduled tax increase to 
take effect with a rise of one-half per cent on 
each group in 1940, another similar rise in 
1943, one more in 1946 and a final iricrease in 
1949. 

2. To increase the tax one-quarter of one 
per cent, instead of one-half of one per cent, 
in 1940, and thereafter raise the tax the same 
amount yearly until 1943 when the scheduled 
rises would be resumed. 

8. To increase the tax one-sixth of one per 
cent, instead of one-half per cent, next year 
and in 1941 and 1942, picking up the full in- 
crease in 1943. 

4. To omit any increase before 1943, when 
the revenue losses would be made up by 
higher tax. 

In all of these plans, the goal is to reach a 
total tax amounting to 6 per cent of pay rolls 
to support old-age insurance, in addition 
to the present 3 per cent tax to support the 


—* 


experts say that a tax of at least 6 per cent 


of pay rolls will be required to meet the old- 


age insurance obligations already entered into 
with more than 30 million workers. 

Most present attention is centering on what 
becomes of the: pay-roll tax money that is 
being collected and that is to be collected. 

The money taken from pay rolls for old-age 
insurance is going into an old-age reserve ac- 
count and a railroad retirement account main- 
tained by the Treasury. Payments into those ac- 
counts in two years have amounted to more 
than one billion dollars. Payments out of those 
accounts to retired railroad workers have 
amounted to about 100 million dollars; to in- 
sured workers generally they have been 
nominal. 

Congress now is to vote on a proposal to 
start making regular annuity payments to in- 
sured workers in ‘the year 1940, rather than in 
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+ system of unemployment insurance. Treasury ¢* the year 1942 as called for by the existing law. 


Congress, too, will be asked to approve a plan 
for larger payments to workers retiring in the 
early years of the law’s operation. These pay- 
ments would range from approximately 32 
dollars a month to 63 dollars a month, depend- 
ing on the earning record of the individual. 

The effect of an earlier start with old-age 
insurance payments and of larger individual 
payments—coupled with a possible delay in 
raising pay-roll taxes—that would be to place 
the insurance on what has come to be called a 
“pay-as-you-go” system. 

President Roosevelt suggested that the goal 
would be to have on hand reserves only large 
enough to pay benefits for two or three years 


‘in the event of any interference with tax col- 


lections. A fund of from two billion to three 

billion dollars is suggested. The present law 

calls for a fund that would rise to 47 billions. 
The changes now suggested call for the 


Treasury to give up an important present 
source of cash for use in meeting deficits. 


In the case of unemployment insurance, pay- 
roll tax receipts are deposited in an Unemploy- 
ment Trust Fund maintained for the individual 
States making the deposits. 

More than one and one-half billion dollars 
already have been contributed by employers 
to build unemployment insurance reserves. 
These pay-roll tax contributions for unemploy- 
ment insurance now are running at the rate of 
about 900 million dollars a year. 


RESERVES RISE RAPIDLY 


Payments out of the unemployment insur- 
ance reserves amounted in 1938 to approxi- 
mately 400 million dollars.. Those payments 
were made in a year of acute unemployment. 
During that year the reserves increased by 
nearly one-quarter of a billion dollars and they 
now are increasing at a more rapid rate. 

Here, as in old-age insurance, pay-roll taxes 
have acted as a deflationary influence on busi- 
ness by taking more money from the stream 
of purchasing power than they have put back 
in benefit payments. 

A special Senate committee on unemployment 
is recommending that Congress tie unemploy- 
ment insurance more directly into the prob- 
lem of unemployment in order that the revenue 
from tax collections may flow into the pockets 
of workers who lose their jobs, with fewer re- 
strictions on the individual payments. 

Agreement by Congress to suggested changes 


in the use of pay-roll tax funds would lead to. 


greater current use of the tax collections to 
pay old-age annuities and unemployment ben- 
efits. At the same time, however, the step-up 
in pay-roll taxes would continue. ‘ 
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Economy and recovery. . . pay-roll | 
taxes. . .the new gold rush. . . SEC 
cooperation with the exchanges. 


many to the note. 


an increasingly troubled world 


background, American domestic policies 


are taking form. 


Sponsors of the economy drive in Con- 


gress were challenged by Marriner S. Eccles, 
chairman of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System and a leading ad- 
vogate of the “pump-priming” theory of re- 
covery, to put budget balancing economies 
into effect in accordance with what appears 
to be the will of. the majority of the country, 
although he warned that such a course would 
be disastrous. 


In reply, Senator Harrison and Senator 


_ Byrd, two of the leaders of the economy bloc, 

while hailing Mr. Eccles’ diagnosis of the 
popular mind, at the same time called for 
cooperation from the President in any bud- 
get balancing campaign. 


Meanwhile, as if to emphasize the difficulty 


of putting economy into practice, the House 
Appropriations Committee reported the Ag- 
ricultural 
with provision for a record fund of $1,067,- 
033,558 for the farm program, $244,357,507 
above the Budget Bureau estimate. 


Appropriation Bill for 1940 


TAX REVISION PROBLEM 


The drive to revise taxes deterrent to bus- 


iness was highlighted by Secretary Morgen- 
thau’s testimony before the House Ways and 
Means Committee March 24 that, in behalf 
of “business recovery,” it might be well to 
alter the social security pay-roll taxes to keep 
the levies lower than had been scheduled for 
the next three years. 


President Roosevelt in a statement at his 


press conference on the same day said that 
it has been decided there is no necessity for 
accumulating a huge old-age insurance re- 
serve fund such as would be built up under 
the present scale of pay-roll tax increases. 


The choice of a successor to Associate 


Justice Louis D. Brandeis on the Supreme 
Court was made by the President earlier in 
the week when he nominated SEC Chairman 
William C. Douglas for the position. The 
nomination is meeting little opposition in 
the Senate. 


America’s attitude toward Germany’s seiz- 


ure of Czechoslovakia was clarified further 
when the State Department made formal 
protest. 


There was little iicsadeial reaction in Ger- 
Not so indifferent, how- 


[Continued on Page 3, Col. 1] 
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The United States News 


—Harris & Ewing 
PILOT POWER 
Robert Hinckley (left), member of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority, told Representative Clarence F. 
Lea, Chairman of the House Interstate Commerce 
Committee, that aggressor nations have “startled 
us into action,” as he sought for the CAA a many- 
million appropriation for the training of civilian 

air pilots. 
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THE DEFENSES 
U.S. IS BUILDING 


Money for ships, guns and planes. 
What does it buy? A look at our 
future defense weapons. 


HAT kind of army, navy and air force wil) the 

\United States have as a result of national 
defense legislation now being approved by Con- 
gress? The legislation is in the first stages of 
approval. 

The answer, as officials of the War and Navy 
Departments proudly give it, is this: 

Between now and midsummer of 1941, Ameri- 
Can taxpayers will spend close to four billion dol- 
lars for national defense. Their money will buy: 

A streamlined navy roughly matching the 
British navy and far outstripping any third navy 
afloat. 

An air force of 9,000 planes, held large enougn 
to aid effectively in repelling any attack on the 
Western Hemisphere. 

A regular army of about 220,000 men—40,000 
more than at present—plus an enlarged National 
Guard, both forming an “Initial Protective Force” 
of. 450,000 men. 


Million Men Available 


For Mobilization Day 


Machinery to throw into the field a total of 
almost a million men upon M-Day (Mobilization 
Day). 

A.picked network of 10,000 to 12,000 factories 
geared to turn out 12,000 planes a year plus arms, 
ammunition and equipment to equip the million- 
man defense army. 

A longer and stronger chain of naval and alr 
bases, to include probably a third set of locks 
at the Panama Canal and twelve new bases just 
authorized by Congress. 

Stocks of strategic raw materials not produced 
in the United States and reserve supplies of 
“hard-to-manufacture” items for fifteen anti- 
aircraft regiments. 

A trained reservoir of civilian pilots to which 
20,000 young pilots will be added each year. 


Navy Being Increased 
One-Third Over 1934 


When completed, the present naval program 
will give the United States a total of 454 vessels 
of the five principal combat types, totaling about 
1,750,000 tons, a Navy almost a third larger than 
in 1934. This compares with a British fleet of 416 
ships totaling about 2,062,000 tons and Japan's 
estimated 275 ships of 1,154,000 tonnage. 

Addition of these new ships will put the United 
States well to the fore in the battleship race, 
behind Britain in the cruiser class, but ahead 
of both Britain and Japan in number of, de- 
stroyers and submarines. Britain will lead in 
aircraft carriers, with Japan a close third. 

Completion of twelve new base¢ at a cost of 
$65,000,000 would extend sea defense lines to 
Alaska and the Aleutian islands in the North 
Pacific, perhaps to Guam in the South Pacific, 
and to the shoulder of Brazil and eastward to- 
ward the Canary Islands and the Azores in the 
Atlantic. 


ar Naval Air Force 
In World Foreseen 


In the air an authorized upper limit of 3,000 
planes for the Navy will give what Aduniral 
Leahy, Chief of Naval Operations, calls the best 
naval air force in the. world; The Army, now 
permitted to purchase up to 6,000 planes, wil: 
get in addition 2,334 new Air Corps enlisted per- 
sonnel, bringing the Air Corps to 3 total of 4,663 
regular and reserve officers and 44,537 enlisted 
men. 

Tightened coast defense in the United States, 
Panama and Hawaii at a cost of $6,358,287, arm- 
ories stocked with modern tanks; guns, rifles and 
other new equipment costing $116,000,000, plus 
some $34,500,000 spent to educate industry in 
manufacturing for war, are expected to stop 
vital gaps in the nation’s defense. 

Ahead is the prospect of an army, navy and 
air force able to ensure protection not only of 
the continental United States but of all its out- 
lying possessions as well, with one supreme ob- 
ject in view: to make certain that no war will 
ever be fought on the American mainland. 
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The Public's Economy Demands . . . Hitler's Doubles .. 
Another Court Resignation? ... The Tax Dilemma 


Marriner Eccles, Reserve Board 
chairman, is busy writing letters 
to newspapers and members of 
Congress who, he feels, are mis- 
representing .his ideas towatd 
Government spending as a cure 
for economic ills. The dope is 
that Mr. Eccles is amazed by the 
volume and the violence of econ- 
omy sentiment in the country. 


x * 
Word carried in the diplomatic 


mail bags hilariously scoffs at 
the widespread stories that Hit- 


ler is dead, but does admit that 


the German dictator uses a dou- 
ble at times, when parading or 
public events tend to make a tar- 
get of the man on display. 


Well-informed Americans re- 
turning from Germany report 
that Germany could not stand a 
long war, but might weather a 
short one. That fact weighs 
heavily in current moves of 
Chancellor Hitler. 

wet 


The White House group of ad- 
visers is speculating on the pos- 
sibility of one more resignation 
from the Supreme Court. An- 
other resignation would give a 
clear majority of the court’s 
membership to men appointed 
by Mr. Roosevelt. 


The President is chuckling pri- 


Congressional opponents find 
themselves as a result of his 
agreement to accept tax law 
changes just so total revenues 
are not reduced by any changes. 
Any important changes threaten 
to force a higher tax: rate on 
small corporations, the number 
of which is far greater than the 
number of large corporations. 


x * 


Another bitter fight of Federal 
vs. private power interests is in 
the making as the Federal 
Power Commission reviews a re- 
quest by the Niagara Falls 
Power Company for a virtual 
monopoly of American power 
rights at the Falls. In the cards 
is a thorough airing of rates and 
policies of the private power 
concern. 


High State Department officials 
finally are admitting quietly that 
reciprocal trade agreements may 
not be the answer to the problem 
of world recovery in these days 
when agreements have a way of 
disappearing. Mr. Roosevelt's 
acceptance of a program for 
dumping American _ cotton 
strikes at the heart of the Sec- 
retary of State’s trade policies. 


The inner circle of the Demo- 
cratic party no Jonger considers 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
a likely contender for the 1940 


from his age, the chief reason is 
Mr. Hull’s absence from the na- 
tional spotlight during the lat- 
est European crisis. This is 
interpreted in party councils as 
a lack of political “it” on the 
part of the quiet-voiced Secre- 
tary. 


x * 


Senate cloak-roum reports have 
it that Vice President Garner Is 
ready to permit his name to be 
pushed forward as the standard 
bearer for the conservative Dem- 
ocrats who are seeking to out- 
maneuver the President and his 
New Deal Democrats.  His- 
torians are searching the files 
for another example—since the 
first days of the Republic—of a 
President and a Vice President 
contending for power. 


et 


Clash in Congress over the re- 
quest for $150,000,000 to carry 
WPA until July 1 is viewed by 
the Administration as just a cur- 


tain raiser for the fight that will 


come over a relief appropriation 
for the next fiscal year. 


x * * 


Government purchasing proce- 
dure is due for a thorough over- 
hauling. Treasury is angling for 
a top-notch business executive 
to streamline its Procurement 
Division. Motives are to impress 
business with the efficiency of 


ment Procurement’s role as Gov- 


ernment buyer. 


Business men and newspapers 
are reacting favorably to one 
little-publicized item in Harry 
Hopkins’ “appeasement” pro- 
gram at the Department of Com- 
merce. Up-to-the-minute anal- 
yses of the trade situation in 
Europe are now published by the 
Department in step with changes 
in Evrope’s frontiers. Firms 
that deal with European mark- 
ets say the reports are as good 
as any they fave seen. 
xe 


Many of the nationwide peace 
groups with legislative offices in 
Washington have been indirect 
victims of the pact of Munich. 
Since that parley when Sudeten- 
land was signed away to Hitler 
some American peace groups 
have had a hard time paying 
their bills. Contributors have 
not come through on pledges, 
Washington staffs have been 
cut. 

Only general antipathy to Hit- 
ler prevents a protest by Ameri- 


can business against the 25 per 


cent countervailing duties im- 
posed on German trade. Busi- 
ness interests privately point 
out that while the United States 


thus penalizes Germany’s subsi- 


dized exports, it is itself subsi- 
dizing the export of wheat. But 
nothing can be said publicly be- 


—Harris & Ewing 


WAR WITHOUT PROFIT 


Senator Homer T. Bone is author of a bill to cur. 

tail war profits by hiking income taxes during the 

emergency period to unprecedented heights. The 
measure was signed by 49 other Senators. 
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PREVENTING WAR 
BY HIGH TAXES 


An ounce of prevention: for war | 
fever. Congress getsanewplanto | 
keep peace. Steep taxes as cure. 


vately over the position in which 


presidential nomination. 


Aside 


Government buying and to aug- 


cause of anti-Hitler sentiment. 
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TAXES, TRADE, SOCIAL SECURITY AND SINUSES . . . 
SPRING'S TOUCH AT WHITE HOUSE 


HREE thousand miles separated the Presi- 
dent and the First Lady last week—but one 
topic engaged them both despite the distance. 
In San Francisco where she halted to take 
in the sights of the Golden Gate International 
Exposition, Mrs. Roosevelt lectured to a 
jammed audience on Treasure Island between 
showings of the Folies Bergeres. Her subject 
—“My Day At The White House.” 


In Washington where he lingered keeping 
his finger on the pulse of national and inter- 
national affairs, President Roosevelt's day at 
the White House was a continual round of 
visitors and correspondence. 


From taxes to trade, from social security to 
sinus, the President’s week slipped quickly and 
quietly by with seeming disregard for the 
upsurge of bloom on the White House lawn, 
come to a new life under the touch of a benign 
sun. 

Only a recurrence of 
sinus trouble kept the 
President from his work 
desk at the Executive 
Offices all of one morn- 
ing and early afternoon at the tail end of the 
week. But even this discomfort could not keep 
the Chief Executive from dispensing with a 
full engagement list. 

Sinus or no, there were conferences with 
legislative members on the rail problem, on the 
cotton export problem, on the new European 
cartography. And, come late afternoon, there 
was the problem of balancing a tea-cup in the 
midst of some 130 delegates to the Women’s 
National Democratic Club conference. 


Sinus Trouble 
Brings a Brief 
Interlude 


Tired the President may have seemed to sev-— 


eral of the callers, but none would say that he 
was anything but cheerful. 

Hardly a week goes by but some provocative 
dash of color flavors the activities of the White 
House. Last week, with the exception of the 
visit of three envoys to the President and the 
wholesale fingerprinting and “mugging” of the 
Executive staff, activities tended toward the 
strictly routine. 

Little surprise attended the President’s ap- 
pointment of SEC Chairman Douglas to the 
vacant chair on the Supreme Court bench. Con- 
siderably more surprise came with the publica- 
tion of his views on tax revision. 7 

Whether or not the President was himself 


—Harris & Ewing 
PRESIDENT TO PRESIDENT 
Bequeathed to the White House is a rare portrait 
of President Lincoln. Up until now it has been 
in the possession of President Lincoln’s de- 
scendants. Now it takes its place in the Executive 
Mansion where so many other famous paintings 
of past Executives are on display. 


surprised at what came over the radio from the 
lips of his son Elliott was not apparent. The 
younger Roosevelt from his Texas radio sta- 
tion, talking of influence on State and national 
affairs by Vice President Garner, described 
him as being “in the driver’s seat right now, 
well in the lead as a likely Democratic candi- 
date for the Presidency in the 1940 elections.” 
Certainly the President showed no signs of 


‘| surprise when he learned that his other son, 


James, who recently resigned as his secretary 
to join the colony of Hollywood film execu- 
tives, was named among those defendants in 
the Government's anti-trust suit against major 
motion picture companies. 

One incident during the week revealed once 
again the President's attitude toward aggres- 
sor nations. When the new Italian Ambassa- 
dor called at the White House to present his 
credentials, his official papers designated him 
as envoy of “His* Majesty the King of Italy, 
Emperor of Ethiopia.” In his reply, the Pres- 
ident studiously avoided mention of Ethiopia. 
He said: “I am happy to receive from you the 
letters of his Majesty the King.” A simple 


ANOTHER TRIP 


y omission, but full of those implications that 


loom so large in the suavities of diplomatic 
procedure. Less velvet-gloved was the Presi- 
dent in scrapping the reciprocal trade agree- 
ment between the United States and Czecho- 
slovakia. The wording of the President’s proc- 
lamation clearly revealed that the terinination 
of the rates of duty was not considered a can- 
cellation of the treaty itself, but merely a sus- 
pension of the working of the treaty as a ‘re- 
sult of the German occupation of the Czecho- 
slovak provinces. 

‘In marked contrast was the President’s greet- 
ing to the new Finnish Minister. 

“The Finnish nation,” said the Minister, “is 
peace-loving; it respects the rights of others, 
expecting them to do the same...” In reply, 
the President declared that “the links between 
our two nations have been forged of more en- 
during stuff than formal words... ” 


With statisticians at 
Midnight Oil the Treasury and on 
Capitol Hill burning the 
midnight oil preparing 
studies of just how 


Burns Over 
Tax Problems 


much in the way of pay-roll taxes should lie in 


the old-age social-security pension reserve 
vault, the President offered a clue when, in re- 


sponse to a question at his last press conference ° 


of the week, he said that the general thought is 
that a reserve fund of from two and a half to 
three billion dollars would probably be suf- 
ficient and sound from a business point of view. 

Details were lacking in the President's 
final remark to the press correspondents that 


he was preparing to leave for Warm Springs _ 


this Wednesday night—subject to postpone- 
ment or cancellation. It was just-such a simi- 
lar remark the President made at the start of 
his war-game cruise which sharpened the na- 
tion’s ears as to just what ominous develop- 
ments the President had in mind which would 


call him back to the Capital on a moment's 
notice. 


True, the President hoped for a quiet week- 
end. Plenty of work lay piled up for his in- 
spection in the work basket. But—there was 
always the possibility, no matter how remote, 
that a discreetly coded message from his di- 
plomats abroad would cut a blazing path to 
the President's door-step. 

DEREK Fox. 


TAX program to take the profits out of war 
is now being prescribed to Congress as the 
latest cure for the war danger. 

Aimed to make war as unattractive as pos- 
sible to the pocketbooks of the nation, the sug- 
gested tax program would put future wars on a 
pay-as-you-go basis at the expense of high 
profits. 

Behind the measure is the theory that Ameri- 
ca might conceivably be dragged into war by its 
purse strings unless some such measure is en- 
acted beforehand. 


Accordingly, fifty Senators, led by Senator 
Bone (Dem.), of Washington—more than a ma- 
jority of the Senate—offer a bill to make certain 
that no American gets rich on war profits if the 
United States has to fight another war. 


In effect, the tax bill would mean that in time 
of war no individual except a millionaire could 
keep"much more than $15,000 of his earnings for 
himself. No corporation could keep a penny 
more than a 6 per cent return on its investment. 


Broadens Income Tax 
By Cutting Exemptions 


A much broader section of the population 
would be affected than are at present subject to 
the income tax laws, because the bill would 
lower personal exemptions to $500 for a single 
person and to $500 for a spouse and $100 for each 
dependent. 


A flat 6 per cent tax on income, steeply grad- 
uated surtaxes ranging up to 93 per cent and 
severely lowered exemptions would cut into the 
income of individuals as follows: 

A married man earning $2,000 a year would 
pay a tax of $60 a year. A married man earning 
$6,000 a year would pay a tax of $500 a year. 
Surtaxes would start at net incomes above 
$20,000, so that a man making $50,000 a year 
would have to pay back to the Government 
$39,719 in taxes. 

These figures make no provision for State alc 
other local taxes. With those additional levies 
added, it would be possible for residents of sonie 
States to find themselves owing more in taxes 
than they earned in taxable income, say Gov- 
ernment tax experts who have analyzed the bi... 

Nevertheless the bill backed by the fifty Sen- 
ators expresses a four-year-old desire to remove 
any financial inducements for Americans to 2° 
to war. The present bil is a lineal descendan’ 
of a similar one offered by Senator Nye (Rep, 
of North Dakota in 1935 after his Senatorial in- 
vestigating committee revealed details of th? 
munitions traffic. 


A Proposed Substitute 
For the Neutrality Law 


An attempt of another kind to keep the coub- 
try from being dragged into war by its purse 
strings is the substitute neutrality bill offered 
by Senator Pittman (Dem.), of Nevada, chalr- 
man of the Foreign Relations Committee. 


Aware that the “cish and carry” clause of the 
present Neutrality Act expires May 1, Senato! 
Pittman would repeal all standing neutrality 
laws and enact instead a simple statute permi'- 
ting the United States to sell war supplies 1° 
nations at war provided they pay cash and cally 
the supplies away in their own ships. 

Thus American interest in the materials of "47 
would end at the three-mile limit. To make 4° 
surance doubly sure, Senator Pittman would con 
tinue clauses of present laws that forbid Ame? 
cans from travelling on ships of belligerent na- 
tions, outlaw loans and credits to nations at a" 
and limit arming of American merchant ships 
once the neutrality laws are invoked. 


Rigid isolationists object that the Pittman Pr0- 
posal is not enough-of a safeguard, against 
American entanglement in a foreign war. 

Forming in Congress is a new kind of jsola- 
tionist bloc that, disillusioned with “appeast- 
ment” in Europe, wants to build a legislative 
wall around the United States in case of Wa! 
abroad. 
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IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


[Continued From Page 1.] 


ever, were the Germans to the 
other recent measure of protest 
taken by the United States—the 
25 per cent countervailing duty 
on German goods, scheduled to 
go into effect April 22. 
Another development from the 
European situation was a new 
gold rush to America as Euro- 
peans sent additiona! millions of 
dollars’ worth of gold to this 
country for safe keeping. 
Again the defense program 
marched ahead with the accept- 
ance by both Houses of the con- 
ference report on the Army Air 
Corps Expansion Bill, the Senate 
Appropriations Committee’s re- 
port of the 513-million-dollar 
War Department Appropriations 
Bill and the speeding up of con- 
sideration of the bill providing 
for training of civilian air pilots. 
The long standing controversy 
over the Government Reorgan- 
_ization Bill was settled when the 

énate passed the bill, after re- 
jecting an amendment by Senator 
Wheeler which would have re- 
quired Congressional affirmation 
of Presidential reorganization 
plans, rather than Congressional 
veto of those disapproved. 

Also the controversial issue of 
raising the statutory limitation 
on the national debt was settled 
when the President submitted to 
Congress a letter from Secretary 
Morgenthau stating that there 
is no need to increase the 45-bil- 
lion-dollar debt limit at this ses- 
sion but asking for: removal of 
the 30-billion-dollar limitation 
on bond issues. 

An interchange of letters be- 
tween officials of the New York 
Stock Exchange and the SEC re- 
sulted in clarification of the 
SEC's attitude toward proposedw 
changes in the securities act 
which were recently submitted 
by representatives of national se- 
curity exchanges. 

Acting Chairman Mathews of 
the SEC said that proposals for 
improvement of the existing law 
and regulations would be con- 
sidered as long as they do not 
involve changing fundamental 
provisions, 

Elmer F. Andrews, Adminis- 
trator of the Fair Labor Stan- 
dards Act, gave a further inter- 
pretation of the Act by sending 
a letter to bankers advising them 
to consider all employes of banks 
as subject to it. 

A wage increase to 3214 cents. 
an hour minimum was recom- 
mended informally March 21 for 
all employes in the cotton, silk, 
and rayon industries by the first 
industry committee established 
under the Labor Standards Act. 


| 


Neesqrats CONGRESS VS. EXECUTIVE ON ECONOMY: 
SPENDING OR A BALANCED BUDGET FOR RECOVERY? 


HAT old saw: “Which comes first, 


ing its latest equivalent in the in- | 


creasingly violent argument over the 
question: “Which comes first, busi- 
ness recovery or a balance in the 
Federal Government budget?” 
Leaders in Congress insist that a 
balanced budget has to come before 


| recovery and President, Roosevelt: in- 


sists that recovery has to come be- 


The: Federal 
controversy new 
heights. A struggle of 
Congress vs. Executive. Fix- 
ing responsibility for poli- 
cies. 


economy 
reaches 


fore the budget can be balanced. As 
for the budget itself, late develop- 


ments reveal it to be in a state of | 


considerable disarray. 


ple claim them to be. 
Mr. Roosevelt broadly intimated to 


newspaper men that “appeasement” | 


in the case of the New Deal appar- 


+ are not the deterrent that some peo- + 
the chicken or the egg?” is hav- | | 


| 
| 


ently calls for a sacrifice of the kind | 
made with Austria and Czechoslo- 


vakia. He definitely is not interested 
in that kind of appeasement. 


Congressmen have been arguing 


the Federal Government’s bud- 


get must be balanced by cutting ex- 
penses. Many of their strongest at- 
tacks have been directed at Marriner 
S. Eccles, chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board, leader of the school 
of officials who contend that Gov- 
ernment spending of borrowed money 
must compensate for a failure of in- 
dustry to spend borrowed money. 
Mr. Eccles, on March 23, with the 
approval of the White House, ac- 
cepted the challenge made to him 
by several prominent Senators. In 
a move of the kind that has de- 


' lighted President Roosevelt; Mr. Ec- 


The fact, as revealed by Treasury | 


figures, is that the national govern- 
ment has spent nearly 25 billion bor- 
rowed dollars during the past ten 
years without producing recovery. 
What is the reason for that situa- 
tion? Who is responsible for the 
failure of full recovery to develop? 
How can the budget be balanced? 
Would changes in tax laws answer 
all of the problems? Can business 


recover if only the Government is 


kind to it? 


President Roosevelt wishes that 
business men themselves could be in- 
duced to give their answers to those 
questions and to bulwark their an- 
Swers with guarantees of action pro- 
vided the Government does what 
they want. 

A majority in Congress is giving 
evidence that it blames Government 
spending and the Government's tax 
laws for the failure of recovery to 
appear. 


The apparent desire of this major- 
ity is to “appease” business men by 
trying to cut expenses and to modify 
taxes, 

‘ President Roosevelt is putting him- 
self on record as convinced that Gov- 
ernment spending is to be credited 
with generating much of the husi- 
ness that business men now enjoy 
and as convinced that Federal taxes 


cles shifted to Congress the responsi- 
bility for the Government’s unbal- 
anced budget. 


“It would appear,” Mr. Eccles 
told a Senate committee, “that 
the majority of business leaders on 
would fall the task of pro- 
ducing the activity necessary to re- 
covery are convinced that the Gov- 
ernment’s expenditures compete with 
and discourage private investment in 
existing and in new enterprises.” A 
majority in both houses of Congress 


have indicated that they also hold | 


this view. 
“While I am convinced that such 


a policy of retrenchment under | 
present conditions would have dis- | 
astrous results, we live in a dem- 

ocracy and, therefore, I believe that | 
the viewpoint of the majority should | 


promptly be made effective.” 


In other words, Mr. Eccles comes | 


out for an immediate balance of the 
Federal Government's budget as a 
means of finding an answer to the 
question: Which comes first, busi- 
ness recovery or a balance in the 
Government’s budget of income and 
outgo? The Reserve Board chairman 


is convinced that the nation would | 


find out in a hurry as acute deflation 
set in. 

And what is the reaction in Con- 
gress to this expression from the 
Executive arm of the Government? 

Pat Harrison, chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee and 


HOW THE PRESIDENT 
CAN REVAMP BUREAUS 


WO years ago President Roose- 

velt asked Congress for power to 
effect a sweeping reorganization of 
the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. 

Immediately the cry went up that 
his plan would convert the presidency 


into a virtual dictatorship, and Con- | 


| gress defeated the administration on 


this measure in both 1937 and 1938. | 


Now both House and Senate have 
approved reorganization bills. 

What powers did the President 
want originally and what powers 
does he get under the present bills? 


1. Mr. Roosevelt wanted to create 
two new Cabinet departments—So- 
cial Welfare and Public Works—and 
then transfer into regular Govern- 
ment departments some eighty of 
the independent agencies. 


The present bill severely restricts 
the President’s power to carry out 
this plan. No new depariments can 
be created. A score of the most im- 
portant independent agencies can- 
not be touched in any reorganization 
plan. And all reorganization plans 


can be vetoed by Congress within 


Three successive battles in Con- 


gress have diluted the original plan 


greatly, and the present measure is | 
more notable for the powers it does | 


not give the President than for the 
powers it does give him. 
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sixty days. No function of an inde- 
pendent agency can be extended or 
abolished in any consolidation plan. 


2. Mr. Roosevelt also wanted to re- 
place the Civil Service Commission 
with a single Administrator and re- 
place the General Accounting Office 
with an independent Auditor Gen- 


| eral. 


Neither of these moves can be 
made. Both GAO and CSC are listed 
among the agencies which cannot be 
touched. 


3. Mr. Roosevelt wanted to expand 
the functions of the Bureau of the 
Budget so that it could study means 
of promoting efficiency and economy 
in Government and advise the Pres. 
ident on future reorganization plans, 


This, too, is denied the President 
in the present bill, although the ob- 
jective already has been accomp- 
lished in part by the addition of 
$180,000 to the Budget Bureau’s ap- 
propriation for additional personnel. 

4. Mr. Roosevelt wanted to extend 
civil service protection to every em- 
ployee of the Government except 


those in policy-making positions. 


The bill contains no such permis- 
sion, but here again the objective 
is being accomplished slowly and 
piecemeal. Civil service has been 
extended to many new Government 
workers in the ‘last two years, and 


plans are being made for further ex- 


tensions. 

What, then, can the President do 
iinder his new powers? 

First, he can appoint six new ad- 
ministrative assistants, at salaries of 
$10,000 each, to aid him in dealing 
with the more than one hundred ex- 
ecutive departments and agencies. 

Second, he can transfer, consoli- 
date or abolish some sixty agencies 
whose functions now overlap or are 
divided, subject to the listed exemp- 
tions and to Congressional veto. 


TAX REVISION—YES? 


—Underwood & Underwood 


TAX REVISION—NO? 


AX revision, says the Treasury, will proceed. Tax revision, says 
the President, is up to Congress. From Marriner S. Eccles 
(right), Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, comes the sugges- 
tion that if Congress thinks balancing the budget at this time 
will restore prosperity, the legislators should act without “delay.” 
From Senator Pat Harrison (left) comes word that tax revision is 
still under study and that in these delicate times harmony is 
needed in the economic, political and fiscal areas. 


spokesman for the budget balancing ¢ gress alone holds the responsibility 


groups, responded to Mr. Eccles by 


| seeking to shift part of the responsi- 


bility for economy to the White 
House. His gesture, in common par- 
lance, was to pass the buck again. 


“No one believes,” Senator Harri- 
son said, “that the Federal budget 
can be completely balanced at this 
time. _ The expenditures are too 
large and the continuing deficits too 
great. But the American people do 
believe that some approach should 
be started immediately by the Con- 
gress, acting in cooperation with the 
Executive, to balance the budget. 

“If the statement of Mr. Eccles 
represents the views of the Presi- 
dent and is endorsed by him, and he 
desires the Congress to determine 
the issue, I shall be glad to cooperate 
and assist in the formulation of a 
rational program for the considera- 
tion of the Congress.” 

But Mr. Roosevelt takes the posi- 
tion that he has offered to Congress 
his view of a rational budget pro- 
gram and that Congress and Con- 


for alterations in that program. 

Then what are the chances that 
Congress will alter that program in 
the direction of a balanced budget? 

Answers are found in the record. 

That record shows that Congress, 
in a budget of 9 billion dollars, has 
voted to cut 150 million from a re- 
quest by President Roosevelt for 
relief funds. That cut, however, is 
facing reconsideration as the WPA 
is about to cut 400,000 workers from 
its work relief rolls. 


Congress also has voted to trim 
several million dollars from the 9 
billion dollars of recommended ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year be- 
ginning July 1. 
time, a committee of Congress—with 
strong backing—has just voted to 
appropriate 250 million more than 
President Roosevelt recommended 
for farm subsidies. 

Likewise, Congress has yet to face 
the issue of old age pension pay- 
ments. 


But at the same | 


+ 


| 


the issue of relief for the coming year. 

There is nothing in the present 
record to suggest, however, that Con- 
gress will act on its own accord to 
make reductions in Government ex- 
penditures sufficient to produce even 
an approach to a balanced budget. 

Then what about taxes? Can Con- 
gress be expected to revise taxes in 
a way that will lead to business re- 
covery? 

Here again President Roosevelt is 
shifting responsibility to Congress. 
He has advised Senator Harrison 
that he will be glad to have tax 
changes, provided only that those 
changes do not result in reduced 
revenue. But Senator Harrison finds 
that tax law changes desired by 
some business men will call either 
for rather steeply gradec increases 


GOVERNMENT BUSINESS 


A Sales Representative of over 17 years 
of successful, business-getting experience 
desires to handle select additional :ac- 
'|counts in Washington, D. C. 


|; Record has been developed on a reputa- 
tion for integrity, effective service and, 
an intimate acquaintance with the tech- 
nique of government purchase. Has en- | 
| joyed favorable entree in key procure- || 
ment offices through changing adminis-, 
trations. Experience has required definite 
sales capacity, including much mission- 

/ ary work, considerable basic enginecring 

information and a thoroughgoing legal 

understanding of the application of old 
and new legislation to government pur- 
chase practice. 

Your inquiry will be kept confidential. 
, References and an opportunity for com- 
plete investigation can be furnished. | 
Conference arrangements, to suit your 
convenience are invited. 


Box 14, The U. S. News, Washington, D. C, 
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Committees still have to deal with | 


| 

_ WAGE AND HOUR | 
| 

REFERENCE MANUAL 
available April 1st will fill your 
| need for an authentic working 
manual on wage, hour and 
| child labor regulation. Wage 
: and Hour Reference Manual, 
incorporating only authorita- 
tive material, includes an an- 
notated text and a simplified 
explanation of the operation 
of the Wage ‘and Hour law, a 
chapter being devoted to each 
major provision of the law. It 
| prints the first comprehensive 
| topical index of the Act and its 


administration. Copies are 
available for $2.00 each. 
7 Published by 
The Bureau of National Affairs, 
Inc. 


2201 M Street, N. W., Dept. D5 
Washington, D. C. 


in corporation income taxes for the 
larger corporations or for increased 
taxes on the income of small cor- 
porations making up the large bulk 
of all corporation taxpayers. 


All present signs suggest that the 
challenge of Mr. Eccles to budget 
balancers of Congress will go unac- 
cepted and that business “appease- 
ment” will call for other types of 
treatment. 


THE DENVER ZEPHYRS—overnight,every 
night between Chicago and Denver. 
Every conceivable accommodation. 
Leave Chicago 5:30 pm. Arrive 
Denver 8:30 am. 


THE TWIN ZEPHYRS —leave Chicago 
twice daily—8:45 am and 4:00 pm. 
Glide to St. Paul and Minneapolis 
in record time over the scenic 
Mississippi river route. 


OTHER ZEPHYR SERVICE—twice daily 
between St. Louis and Kansas City; 
also between Houston and Dallas- 
Ft. Worth. 


RIDE THESE WONDER TRAINS—stream- 
lined, diesel-powered and built of 
stainless steel. A myriad of travel 
conveniences including complete 
air-conditioning, double-width 
windows, carpeted coaches, obser- 
vation lounge, radio. 
GOING TO SAN FRANCISCO WORLD'S FAIR? 
Ride the Denver Zephyr from Chicago 
to Denver. Enjoy colorful Colorado. 
Thence to the coast over one of the 
country's most scenic routes. 
A FLEET OF FINE STEAM TRAINS, TOO— 
EVERYWHERE WEST. All com- 
pletely air-conditioned. 
No Extra Fare On Any 
Burlington Train 
F.F.CRABBE, Gen. 
3 Bidg. 


09 Woodward 
Washington, D. C. 
Phone: National 2335 
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Nation-wide survey shows 
Packard considered 1939's 
most beautiful carl 


WHICH °39 CAR does the public con- 


To get the answer to this, an inde- 
pendent research organization recently 
polled motorists from coast to coast—a 
survey using the methods of Dr. George 
Gallup and checked by this famed elec- 


Result: Packard led every other 1939 car! 


Why not, this Spring, make one of 
these smart Packards yours? If it’s money 
that’s holding you back, then hurry to 
your nearest Packard showroom! 


You'll find you can have a Packard for 
a startlingly low down payment (usually 
covered by your old car). And that 
monthly payments are correspondingly 


And when you get your Packard, 
you've got a better-built, longer-lived 
car—a car: built to stay out of repair 
shops! Ask the man who owns one. 


PACKARD 


; The 1939 car America’s motorists 
voted most beautiful 


America elects 


1939 PACKARD 
most beautiful U.S. car! 


The beauty-winner! And it’s yours for only 9 9 () 


*$990 and up, delivered in Detroit, State taxes extra 
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Virgil H. Frazier 


9 


Elmo Thompson 


Tulsa, Okla.; Vice President, The 
First National Bank & Trust 
Company, 


answers: 


NSWER to your question No. 1: 
There is no question but that 
there are a number of small and me- 
dium-sized businesses in this area 
which could advantageously use ad- 
ditional capital, and which cannot 
under existing laws be supplied by 
commercial banks. 


It is equally true the furnishing of 
this capital would in many instances 
entail hazards which commercial 
banks are not in a position to as- 
sume. If facilities for furnishing 
such capital were made available 
there would no doubt be numerous 
requests for such accommodations, 
but generally speaking, the safety of 
such advancements would depend in 
the main upon management. 


Why Banks Hesitate 


It should be well known that com- 
mercial banks are not in a position 
to furnish capital loans or to make 
credit advancements which are 
solely dependent upon management 
as against the security of tangible 
and marketable assets. Out of nu- 
merous credit advancements of this 
type to small businesses, it is un- 
questionably true some will succeed 
in the advantageous use of credit 
and repay the loans according to 
schedule, but it is equally true a large 
percentage will default. Most small 
businesses in this area can only of- 


fer as security a type of specialized 
assets which have value only under 
the direction of capable manage- 
ment. | 


Answer to question No. 2: 


In our opinion this handicap can- 
rot be remedied through changes in 
the banking laws. It is possible a 
remedy could be provided through 
loans guaranteed by some govern- 
mental agency, or through the estab- 
lishment of a separate intermediate 
credit system, but in our opinion the 
hazards involved in this type of 
credit would still exist and ultimately | 
result in a tremendous financial bur- | 
den to the Government. 


Wilmington, Del.; President, 


Delaware Paper Mills, Inc., | 


answers: 


HE problems surrounding’ the 

small business man’s ideas of ex- 
pansion are more psychological than 
factual. He obviously has been suc- 
cessful in a small way and reasons 
that if a dozen or more customers 
buy his product, all he needs is suffi- 
cient cheap money to extend his fa- 
cilities on a larger national scale: 
or he may have ideas of plant im- 
provement that will bring his ulti- 
mate costs below those of his com- 


petitor, thereby placing himself in a | 
-mo.e desirable position with his con- 


sumer. 


Cheap and ready money, however, 
is not a cure-all. It can become a 
boomerang that defeats the individ- 
ual and national purpose. As a rule, 
cheap money goes with an era of 
inflation and the difference between 
a small and successful business man 
is that one studies the swing of the 
pendulum over a period of years and 
gears his mental and productive fa- 


cilities to a | 
es to an average rather than to proclaimed a “Health Improvement _ 


| Week” 


an inflated period. 


Functions of Banks 


We lose sight of the fact that. 
banks are organized for the ‘purpose | 
cf hiring money and that bankers | 


take into consideration the limita- 


tions of the individual and his busi- | 
ness in arriving at a favorable or | 


unfavorable decision. 


Nothing can supplant the relation 
ketween banker and individual, pro- 
vided the individual has a record 
and proven ability that warrants 
financial support. 

Short indeed is the life of a spec- 
ulative bank, and the small business 
man in requesting a loan must real- 
ize that he is inoculated with ag- 
gressiveness and he is too prone to 
condemn the bank and its laws if he 
coes not gain his objective. 


Agrees With Bank 


A small company in which I am 
interested. recently approached a 
bank for a loan. We pointed to rea- 
sonable earnings; 


were turned down. 


resented this, but the banker was 


adle to point out a few reasons why | 


tney could ot grant our request, 
and I agree with the bank. 

There are many factors to be con 
sidered when a bank joans. other 
people’s money and the small or 
large business man with a purely 
selfish viewpoint can never become 
judge and jury of the policy of the 


we offered ade- | 
quate security for the loan; and we | 
Naturally, we | 


& Ewing 
ELMO THOMPSON 


interest derived from the loan. 

The hiring of money is always dif- 
ficult, but the successful business 
man will find a way and certainly, 
as a small business man, my associ- 
ates and I have been able to secure 
loans where they were justified. 

Some of the laws governing the 
operations of a bank naturally cur- 
tail the operations of the institution. 
They are so intended. Perhaps some 
of them are unfair, but this subject 
Should be approached after the most 


careful consideration of the many | 


James G. Daly 


One of the problems that confront | 


factors involved. 


the banker is his liquid position. It 
right be well if a bank could float a 
type of long-term bond, whereby its 
depositors could become investors in 


iong-term security. Too fresh in the | 
minds of the bankers of the coun- | 


tries today are the harrowing experi- 
ences of a few years ago, where 
everyone who had put a dollar in, 
cemanded in a few hours the dol- 
iar back. 

Not until the depositors in a bank 
are willing to accept the fact that 
the bank must loan its money out, 


| institution whose very lifeblood is the | 


the Week: 
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the United States News 


Pips r 


March 27, 1939 


of depression. 


utmost importance. 


very well supply? 


system? 


“Small business men” in large numbers have been clamor- 
ing for a new source of credit as an aid in lifting them out 
They constitute a large proportion of the 
total business of the nation; therefore, their needs are of 


Federal credit has been extended to farmers, bevkers 
and others, but the “small business man” has been over- 
lookéd. Now, however, bills are pending in Congress to 
provide the desired types of loans, and the issue has been 
brought prominently before the country. 

Because of the importance of the problem, The United 
States News addressed to bankers, business associations 
and “small business men” the following questions: ) 


1. Are small and medium-sized business enter- 
prises in your area handicapped by difficulty in 
obtaining adequate capital of the type that com- 
mercial banks under present banking laws cannot 


2. If they are handicapped, could this defi- 
ciency be remedied through changes in banking 
laws or through a separate intermediate credit 


Numerous answers were printed in the issues of March 
6, 13 and 20. Additional answers are presented herewith. 


Columbus, Ohio; Editor and Man- 
ager, “The Sample Case,” United 
Commercial Travelers of America, 


answers: 


E welcome the opportunity to add 
our voice to those who recognize 
that the most urgent need of the 
nation, at the present time, is ade- 
quate and more sympathetic credit 
arrangements for small _ business 


men. If we are ever to have a re- 
turn to normal condition, 


come through the smaller business 


and cooperate with that bank in| 


safeguarding its institution by coop- | 


erating in long-term loans, can we 
ever hope to eliminate the deplorable 
psychological and financial condi- 


' tion that exists today. 


men, 
The great difficulty 1n America to- 


_ day lies in the fact that those who 


control the finances of the nation 
| are more concerned with having laws 
| enacted that will meet their own ap- 


it must | 


+ proval than they are in having bus- 


iness actually improved. 

This, perhaps, is a severe indict- 
ment but it would not be difficult for 
you to enquire of every banker in 
America and find from every one of 
them that they were overburdened 
with funds and seeking safe invest- 
ments. 


If you should, at the same time, 
make a survey of all of the small bus- 
iness men of America (and we have 
asked that this be done time and 
again) you would find that upon ap- 
plication to these same banks they 
have never yet been able, or only a- 
small percentage, to prove that they 
were “safe investments” even though 
they may have been in their vicinity 
for many years. 

If you go to the office of RFC you 


SHOULD U. S. 
OF CREDIT TO AID 


+ 
_ not consider character loans and that 
they are bound by the law which says | 


_ Several years ago now, are being re- 
_ paid practically 100 per cent. 


| matter since 1932 when our attention 
| first was attracted to it by a small 


tions of a banker. 


will find them saying that they can- 


that there must be “reasonable assur- 
ance of repayment or amortization of 
the loan.” They will also, however, 
admit to you that in the case of the 
Disaster Loan Fund Corporation 
wherein the Government authorized 
the loaning of money to those who 
had been stricken by flood, fire, or 
other disaster—credit their 
clraracter—that those loans made 


We have been interested in this 


business man, whosé business, after 
having been established and operat- 
ing successfully for a generation, was 
destroyed because of his inability to 
find credit facilities after his bank 
had failed through the illegal opera- 


A Survey in 1933 


In 1933 a bill was introduced in 
Congress to set up an intermediate 
credit corporation and following 
closely upon that there was employed 
a commission under the directorship 
of Dr. Theodore N. Beckman, of Ohio 
State University, to make a survey of 
the needs of small business. This 
Survey was completed with the as- 
Sistance of representatives from the 
Department of Commerce and the 
Treasury, filed with the Department 
of Commerce, and buried, and has 
yet to this day never been given to 
the public. 

In that report, however, which was 
made up of returns from 6,158 busi- 
ness men, Dr. Beckman made these 
observations: 

“Even in normal times 97 per cent 
of all manufacturing plants in this 
country are small; that is, they em- 
ploy less than 250 workers each; but 
these 97 per cent give employment 
to 48 per cent of the workers in in- 
dustry. 

“We found that 82 per cent of the 
manufacturers in trouble during nor- 
mal conditions procured all they 
needed from banks and about 20 per 
cent of them also procured long time 
credit from such sources. Normally, 
the credit system functioned fine, but 
when credit was needed it broke 
down.” 


—Harris & Ewing 
B. F. McLAIN 


Dr. Beckman Said that there were 
1964 of the smaller manufacturers 
who reported difficulty in securing 
credit and continued: 

“Thus we see that 45 per cent of 
all borrowing manufacturers are hav- 
ing difficulty in procuring money. 
This situation is not confined 
Single part of the United States nor 
to any one kind of business. It pre- 
vails throughout the country and per- 
meates all lines of trade, groceries 
and textiles as well as heavy goods 
industries.” 

This condition has not changed in 
America since that time. We know, 
because we have been in touch with 
it constantly and have been urging 
that the Government do something 
to help these smaller business men. 
We appropriate $4,000,000,000 to give 
away to relieve those who are un- 
employed and are unwilling to lend 
money to the men who would employ 
these unemployed people. 


The Needs a Year Ago 


One year ago, it was my rather 
Singular privilege to be the chairman 
of the group of smaller business men 
who considered “Loans to Smal] Busi- 
ness.” All of the papers read at that 
sectional meeting, which extended 
from 2 p. m. to 2 a. m., are on file, if 
they have not been destroyed, at the 
Department of Commerce and every 
one of them cites specific instances 


At the time this report was made, 


of their inability to procure credit 


= 


+ FOSTERING PUBLIC HEALTH: WHERE RACE LINES VANISH + 


By DR. ROSCOE C. BROWN * 


Health Edueatioy Specialist, 
U. S. Public Health Serv- 
ice, and Director, Na- 
tional Negro Health 
Week Movement 


HIS year marks the silver anni- 


versary of the National Negro | 
in 1915 by | 


Health Week, founded 
Booker T. Washington, principal of 
Tuskegee Institute in the State of 
Alabama. The Health Week proper 
is April 2-9, but the whole month of 
April has been designated for appro- 
priate anniversary activities. The 
theme of the anniversary year’s ob- 
jective is “The Citizen’s Responsibil- 


| ity for Community Health.” 


Twenty-five years ago, Booker T. 
Washington accepted the challenge 
of the. history of many nations and 
many ages, “Where there is no vision, 
the people perish.” Before his un- 
timely passing in 1915, the year he 


which is now the’ National 
Negro Health Week, a period of em- 
phasis in a year-round development 
of this periodic observance, he had 
witnessed with increasing concern 
the preventable sickness and deaths 
which were retarding the progress of 
his people. 


Government Recognizes | 
Value of Group Action 


For a quarter of a century and 
more, he had taught and demon- 
Strated at the school of his founding 
the value of “head, hand, and heart” 
education for the freedmen who had 
so little and needed so much to adapt 
them to the economic and social pat- 
terns of Amcrican life. 
cess had. attended the 


ideals and 


methods of his school of practical | 


thinking and doing which attracted 
educators from all parts of the na- 
tion and the world:to observe a new 
system of training for the masses of 
_ the people; but one vital need had 
| not been provided for—the capacity 
to prevent costly illness and the 
waste of untimely deaths. 

Dr. Washington called upon the di- 
| rector of records and research of the 
Institute to prepare a statistical ex- 
hibit of the causes and Costs, 
recalled the successful experiment 
conducted by the Virginia State De- 
partment of Health and the Negro 
Organization. Society of Virginia 


through which an organized State- | 


| wide clean-up campaign, with the 


| participation of many agencies and | 


Great suc- | 


He’ 


Negro Health Week is being 
| 


A nation-wide movement, first 
inspired by Booker T. Washing- 
ton at Tuskegee Institute, for 
health and civic betterment of 
hundreds of thousands of his 
race in this country, is gathering 
momentum in many States. 

Beginning April 2, a 25th an- 
observance of National 


nual 


“held; symbolizing the all-the- 
year-around campaign in which 
the Public Health Service is co- 
operating with local authorities 
in health conferences, clinics, 
church and school exercises and 
clean-up campaigns. The sig- 
nificance of this is told herewith. 


communities, was conducted and the 

_Negro people were informed of 
health hazards and assisted in mak- 
ing their homes and neighborhoods 

| Safe and wholesome. 

| He had learned of Health Depart- 

'ment practices for disease preven- 

| tion and health conservation in 


many States and Knew that the ad- 
ministrators of these health services 
' were interested in his methods of 
racial self-help and his policy of in- 
terracial goodwill and cooperation, 


Thus, he was prepared for declara- 
tion of the health objective to sup- 
plement the trinity which made the 
Institute famous and to increase its 
services, within and without, for the 
many millions who needed them, and 


colored and white leaders’ and 
workers to support the sanitary, edu- 
cational, and clinical phases of a 
popular program for better health 
and better citizens. 

In 1932 the United States Public 
Health Service granted the petition 
of the National Negro Health Move- 
ment for integration of this Negro 

health work in the Service. 


+ the basic factors of individual and + 


on March 21, 1915, issued the call for | 


family education which provides 
practicable health information, eco- 
nomic sufficiency which makes pos- 
sible adequate nutrition and good 
housing, sanitary improvements 
which protect the homes and neigh- 
borhoods, and the employment of 
trained members of the race in the 
health counsels and health services, 
those communities which recognize 
end apply these principles show the 
greatest improvement in_ racial 
health conditions and consequently 
in the general heaith welfare of the 
entire citizenry. 

They have lIearned and profited 
by the true philosophy of human 
welfare, that ‘none is safe as long 
as any one is in danger.’ Dr. Thomas 
Parran, Surgeon General of the 
United States Public Health Service, 
has reviewed the relationship of the 
Negro to the total American life in 
his enlightening and _ convincing 
article, ‘No Defense for Any of Us.’” 


Dr. Robert Olesen, Assistant Sur- 
geon General In Charge, Division of 
Sanitary Reports and Statistics of 
the United States Public Health 
Service, has prepared a radio talk for 
general information and for adapta- 
tion to specific conditions in respec- 
tive States and localities where radio 
programs will be featured in the | 
Health Week observance. The text 
of Dr. Olesen’s message follows: 


| 
“One of the fine and lasting me- | 
morials to the inspired leadership of | 
Booker T. Washington is the annual | 
observance of National Negro Health | 
Week. Quite appropriately the date 
of Doctor Washington’s birthday, | 
April 5, has been made the particular | 
center of the week during which the 
nation is stimulated to a renewed | 


and never-ceasing onslaught against | 


the forces contributing to itl health. 
The present occasion is one of un- | 


_ usual significance, representing the | 


Many achievements have resulted | 
in the subsequent years, notably im- | 


proved and more extensive 


health | 


education, training and employment | 


of medical personnel, aid in the 
training and placement of public 
health nurses, studies of diseases and 
underlying causes, and other. bene- 
fits not referable to specific cate- 
gories. 


Since progress is in proportion to 


Silver anniversary of the movement. 


“The term National Negro Health 
Week is a pleasing and convenient 
misnomer; first, because the move- 
ment is really a year-round activity, 
the week of intensive activity merely 
reactivating and increasing the mo- 
mentum of the entire movement; 
and secondly, because the work is of | 
Obvious value to the white as well as. 
the Negro population, 

“An interesting development in 
connection with National Neero | 
Heaith Week has been the increasing 
participation of white officials and 


citizens. The occasion is now an- | 


| Washington think when he said, 


_ except in the highest intelligence and 
| development of all,’ that his words 


_ Quite obviously the color line cannot 


_ tional Negro Health Week has chosen: 
live themes 


‘DR. ROSCOE C, BROWN 


ing of a portion of our population, 
but as an important national event 
to be promoted by everyone because 
of the obvious benefits. 

“It is usually considered the 
height of temerity to discuss the in- 
terdependence of the races in health 


matters. To many the subject is so 
distasteful as to require a ban. To. 
Others it has its points of mutual 
interest. To still another small | 
group the matter is of such manifest 


importance as to merit constant 
| thought and directed action. 


“Little perhaps did the farseeing 


‘There is no defense for any of us 


would increasingly gather strength 
and force with the passing years. 
This prophetic observation is espe- 
cially significant when the close re- 
lationship of the races _in industry, 
domestic service and many other 
walks of everyday life is considered. 


be drawn when the prevention of 
disease is concerned.” | 


“Year after year the committee | 
charged with the planning of Na- | 


as special objectives. 
During the past few years emphasis 
has been placed upon the factors 


related to community health. Thus, 
there have been considered, to men- 
tion several, the family and the 
home, tNe child and the school, the 
Cficial and voluntary health agencies, 
and last year, 
the most 


“This year important 


ticipated not as a periodic awaken- | single factor in promoting communi- 


the opportunities of | 
the family physician. 


+ ty health, the individu even as 


you and I, takes the spotlight as the 


central theme of National Negro. 


Health Week. Quite aside from the Banking Laws into a limited amount 


_ that they can loan to any one person 


egotistic prominence conferred upon 
the individual by such a designation, 
it must be admitted quite candidly 
that public health effort will not 
achieve a Satisfactory measure of 


to a | 


PROVIDE NEW SOURCE 
SMALL BUSINESS? 


B. F. McLain 


Dallas, Texas: The Hart 
Furniture Company, 


answers: 


= small business naturally ex. 

periences difficulty in borrow), 
funds of a capital nature because jt 
does not have the market for bo: 4 
or stock issues which is available to 
large organizations. Since bank, 
cannot make loans of the Capital 
type, and.since the small enterprise 
cannot easily sell its bonds or stock, 
it must grow slowly by increasip- 
its capital structure through net 
earnings. 

Incidentally, this situation jis One 
of the best arguments against the 
undistributed profits tax. It a 
izes the small corporation which ¢ 
only increase its capital through u 
distributed profits. 


If provisions are to be made for 
additional credit facilities for small 
and medium sized businesses, in my 
opinion the best method would be :o 
enact Federal legislation which wou:d 
enable local commercial banks to 
make loans of a capital nature. | 
believe there would be many advan. 
tages and safeguards evolved in a4 
system which would give local bank: 
Supervision over the extension of 
credit to small businesses. 


facilities. There were more than 200 
in the group. 


Without wishing to have an argu- 
ment with our banker friends. we 
should like to ask why it is that so 


| Many men in the nation try, at leas’, 


_ to borrow money who are not 


“safe 


borrowers.” 


success until individual thought and | 


activity are more highly developed. 


Individual’s Responsibility 


In Combating Disease 


_the banks 


In 1934, Congress authorized the 
RFC to make loans direct to indus- 
tries up to $300,000,000 and in April, 
1935, there had: been only 977 loans 
authorized and only $13,000,000 dis- 
bursed. We do not have any report 
later than that. 

At about the same time the Fed. 
eral Reserve Banks were authorized 
to loan $280,000,000. In March, 1935, 
a full year later, they had succeeded 
in disbursing 714 per'cent of this 
money, and it is our own positive 
knowledge that during that same 
length of time there were thousand; 
of small business men who were un 
able to borrow money no matter how 
long they had been in business or 
what they had to offer as security. 


Legal Restrictions 


At the present time the banks a!- 
lege that they are regulated by the 
Federal Reserve and the National! 


and a limited term for which they 
can lend this money and a Strict re- 
Striction on the security that is re- 
quired. 

Mr. Jesse Jones; of RFC, not many 
months ago sent a letter out to ail 
agreeing to participate 


_ with the bank in commercial loans ‘0 
| small business. The report which they 


“Many persons believe that in some | 


mysterious way the public health is 


safeguarded by official and voluntary | 


organizations... To a certain extent 
this is true, as witness the provision 
of safe water, milk and food, as well 
as the eradication of disease-convey- 
ing rodents and insects by govern- 
mental agencies. However, it is be- 


have just filed indicates a very smal 
percentage of loans of banks which 
have participated in this matter. 10 
the best of our knowledge, in this 
particular area, there have been nove 
of these participation loans with any 
of the banks in any amounts of [ess 
than $1,000,000 and few of that typ°: 


It is our belief that our local bank- 


ing institutions, many of which them- 


coming impressively apparent that 
the individual is the first line of de- | 


fense against disease. 


“Therefore, each of us must learn 
and apply the knowledge which will 
aid. in the maintenance of good 
health and prevent disease. To 
achieve such results each person 
must seek knowledge, be receptive to 


' authentic information and apply in- 


struction intelligently. 


“T have had some gratifying ex- 
periences in imparting public health 
information to Negroes and have 
been impressed by the readiness 
with which teachings have been 
grasped and assimilated. For ire 
Stance, when vaccination against 
smallpox has been urged, anti- 
typhoid inoculation suggested or 
antagdipththeria immunization rec- 
ommended, or what not, Negroes may 
be expected to comply promptly and 
willingly. It is this spirit of friendly 
cooperation that assures me that this. 
vear’s National Negro Health Week 
theme will strike an especially re- 
sponsive note. 

“IT may conclude my remarks by 
expressing the conviction that the 
activities of the National Negro 
Health Week are more penetrating 
and personal than any public health 
services now being offered on a na- 
tion-wide basis. I am convinced that 
this movement has been effective in 


| the past, that it is steadily gathering 
momentum and will in the future 


make its beneficial influence felt in- 
creasingly. 
sound a pleasantly discordant note, 


If I may be permitted to | 


it is the hope that the benefits of | 
_ National Negro Health Week may be 


made available to the white popula- 
tion as well.” 


selves are small business group. 
could meet this situation if there 
were legislation passed that wou.d 
enable the Government to make 
these loans if the bank failed to «0 
so for any reason. We do believe (4% 
there should be assurance given 
banks that the money will come bacs 
to them if the loan is not paid. Tha’, 
of course, would be an insured 10an. 


Intermediate Credits 


Our first thought was an internme- 
diate credit corporation, managed oh 
business men without bankers on une 
board and set up for the purpose °: 


‘making small loans on longer terms 


and easier interest, with branches es- 
tablished in all of the principal cities 
just as RFC is now organized. 

We do not believe that anytning 
should be done in this matter, hco®- 
ever, if there can be legislation whi" 
will enable the banks to make vn 10 
loans and protect them in the s ser 


There must be some provision ma? 
whereby small business men can 13*° 
access to credit an& there mus! dé 
more sympathetic consideration af 
their needs and more generous <3)" 
praisal of their securities and the 
character. If the banks are either 
unwilling or unable to make ‘“° 
loans, then the Government 
supply the need. 

We fear that many of our bankels 
are aggravating an already sellv\ 
situation in order to compel 
Congress to repeal certain laws whe! 
are objectionable to them. We ‘e#! 
also that their present close affiia- 
tion with chattel loan banks is * f- 
fecting their judgment because of 
the greater profits. 


must 


‘hie 
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The United States News 


News-Lines 


TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


RUMANIA 


ACT with Germany _ gives 
Nazis outlet on Black Sea. 


Though Bucharest is 5,000 miles | 


from Washington, D. C., Rumania’s 
new economic pact with Germany is 
expected to have a direct effect on 
the United States. 

Besides giving Germany free ports 


on the Danube and Black Sea plus | 


the right to improve Rumania’s road 
ad railway network, the pact allows 
Germany oil concessions and 
creater imports of Rumanian fodder, 
fruits, textiles, vegetable oils and 
mine products on a barter basis. 
Meanwhile, imposition of penalty 


duties on Germany by the United | 


siates, announced after the seizure 


of Czechoslovakia, will be no induce- | 


for Germany to increase its 
American purchases. 

Below are the amounts in dollars 
Americans received last year by sell- 
ine Germany goods that Rumania 
may now supply: 


ment 


Vegetable OiS.. 150,000 


Oil and gasoline ..... 24,350,000 
Textiles .. 182,000 


Harris & Ewing 
“GIVE ME BERLIN” 

Kurt Sell, Washington correspond- 
ent for the German News Bureaus, 
has a lot of phoning to do these days 
as he reports to Germany decisions 
being made by the State Department 
which widen the gap between offi. 
cial United States and Nazi relations. 


* SLOVAKIA 


ITLER guarantees frontiers 
but Hungarians attack. 


That Chanceflor Hitler may be 
weaning Hungary to be a sister em- 
pire in Europe is one explanation 
g:ven for the paradoxical situation 
that finds Slovakia’s frontiers newly 
fuaranteed bv Hitler and at the same 
time invaded by Hungarian troops. 

Enlargement of 
German protection would threaten 
at leass three frontiers in Europe. 
The post-war treaty of Trianon gave 
three million Magyars to the neigh- 
bor states Rumania, Yugoslavia and 
Czechoslovakia. Dismemberment of 
Czechoslovakia sent a million and a 
half former Hungarians home to 
Hungary, but an equal number re- 
Main outside Hungary, possible 
sources of “‘self-determination” agi- 
tation. 


liungary under 


x * * 


LITHUANIA 


AUNAS gets Hitler guarantee 
in exchange for Memel. 


Hitler gets a port, 1,100 square miles 
of farm and wood land and 150.000 


SELLING FAST 


BECAUSE IT’S REALLY 


ILLUSTRATED BELOW 


-DELIVERED IN 
DETROIT 


including front and rear bumpers, bumper guards, spare wheel, tire and tube, foot 
control for headlight beam with indicator on instrument panel, ash-tray infront and 
rear, sun visor, safety glass and big trunk space (19.3 cubic feet). Plymouth prices in- 
clude all federal taxes. Transportation and state, local taxes, if any, not included. 


BEFORE YOU BUY ANY CAR_LOOK WHAT PLYMOUTH NOW GIVES YOU! 


Plymouth is the big- 
gest and roomiest of “‘All 
Three” low-priced cars— 
5 inches longer than one; 


and 6 inches longer than 


the other! 


B@5~ Plymouth is the only 
low-priced car with the 
matchless ride of coil 
Springs standard equip- 
ment on all models. 


The only low-priced 
Car with steering-post 


PLYMOUTH. 


gear shift standard in De 
Luxe at no extra cost. 


45 The only low-priced 
car with a “safety signal” 
speedometer... another 
Plymouth “Safety First.” 


BG And every Plymouth 
model has the same biz, 
82-horsepower “L-head”’ 
engine, giving full power 
plus great economy. 


MAJOR BOWES’ AMATEUR HOUR, C. B. 
NETWORK, THURS.,9 TO 10 P.M., E. S 


EE HOW LITTLE YOU PAY! Look 

how much you get! It's amaz- 
ing that such a big, luxurious car 
could be priced so low! 


Plymouth is biggest of leading . 
low-priced cars. It gives you the 
smoothness of Amola Steel coil 
springs... the safety of time- 
proven hydraulic brakes! 


Your present carwillprobably re- 
presenta large part of Plymouth’s 
low delivered price...with bal- 
ance in low monthly instalments. 
5s. PLYMOUTH DivisiON OF CHRYSLER 
.T. CORPORATION, Detroit, Michigan. 


BUILDS 


GREAT CARS 


AROUND THE WORLD: WHAT AMERICA 
LOSES BY NAZI-RUMANIAN TRADE PACT 


+ 


deterrent to nations in the Nazi path | last week on the project to 
of expansion. While Moscow, Lon- | Hitler,” the German Chancell 
don and Paris exchanged telegrams pressed his neighbors by 


“stop | 
or im- 
taking 


trade, 


Meme! and bargaining his way into 
a commanding position in Rumanian 


| 


new subjects by seizing Memel from 
Lithuania; but other advantages be- 
sides. 

Since 80 per cent of Lithuania’s 
commerce went through the ice-free 
port of Memel and will continue to 
do so until a new harbor can be de- 
veloped at the fishing village of Sven- 
toji, Hitler now controls the door to 
Lithuania's economic life. 

But beyond that the fact that Me- 
mel is now Nazi is taken in Baltic 
areas as a death blow for the much- 
discussed plan to weld the Baltic 
States into a stop-Hitler, stop-Stalin 
bioe. 

Now that Germany and the Lithu- 
anian government at Kaunas have 
pledged not to make war on each 
other, Lithuania may not have a for- 
eign policy inimical te Germany. 
Modern Germany has more than a 
toehold now in the region where cen- 
turies ago Teutonic Knights held the 
Baltic populace in feudal servitude. 

= = 


GREAT BRITAIN 


TTEMPT to form “stop-Hitler” 
bloc lags. 


passenger cars. But it’s 
Every part in these popular 


When you buy International 


story without obligation. 


180 North Michigan Avenue 


International sells 

twice as many @& 
heavy-duty trucks 

as any other maker. # 


There are reasons as old as poli- 
tics itself why Great Britain finds it 
no easy job to sign up members for 
a “stop-Hitler” club. 

As first proposed, the British idea 
was for a joint declaiation against 
aggression, France and Russia were 
willing to sign, but Poland, which 
ever since the World War has played 
Germany off against Russia, was un- 
willing to sign unless Britain could 
furnish military guarantees. But 
neither Britain nor France appears 
willing to promise military aid to 
nations in eastern Europe, so Poland 
and small nations in the’ Danube 
area, are reported to be losing in- 
terest in the “stop-Hitler’’ idea. 

Furthermore, Germany controls 
about half the trade in countries 
east of Berlin and that is proving a 


all the punishment that capacity 


@ It's hard to beat International Trucks for sheer good 
looks—even when you see them beside the newest 
what lies 
really makes the profits for International owners. 


underneath that 
trucks is made to take 
loads can give it. 
ALL-TRUCK construc- 


tion you get a truck built of truck parts to do a truck's 
work as near perfectly as it can be done. 

The near-by International Truck dealer or Company- 
owned branch will be glad to tell you the International 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY ) 


( INCORPORATED ) 


Chicago, Illinois 


(senior retail tobacconist 
in Washington, D.C.) 


...0r any one of the 
1,044,492 tobacco dealers 
in the United States about 

Chesterfield’s can’t-be-copied 
Combination 


-hesterfield 
 CAGARETTES 
Finest Tosaccos 


UROA ON 


He'll say... Look what te SAYS 
on the back of the package... 


“Chesterfield Cigarettes are a balanced blend 
of the finest aromatic Turkish tobacco and the 
‘choicest of several American varieties blended 
in the correct proportion to bring out the finer 
qualities of each tobacco.”’ 


4 


When you try them you will know why 
Chesterfields give millions of men and women 
more smoking pleasure...why THEY SATISFY 


...the blend that can’t be copied 
the RIGHT COMBINATION Of the 
world’s best cigarette tobaccos 


Copyright 1939, 
Liccsrr & Myers Tosacco Co. 


SIX STEPS TO 
MORE SMOKING 
PLEASURE 


AGEING—Chesterfield’s mild 


ripe tobaccos, like fine wines, are 


aged for twoor more years in huge | 


wooden casks. Here they gradu- 
ally acquire that true Chesterfield 
mildness and better tastewhich give 
millions of smokers more pleasure. 


STEMMING —“‘Almost human” 
is what they say about the inter- 
esting stemming machines, whose 
fingers pick up the tobacco, leaf 
by leaf and take out the stem, 
leaving only the mild, tender, 
good-tasting part of the leaf to go 
into the making of Chesterfields. 


BLENDING —There is only one 
Chesterfield blend... the blend 
that can’t be copied... a happy 
combination of the world’s best 
American and Turkish tobaccos. 
Just the right proportions to make 
Chesterfield a better-tast- 
ing 


PAPER—E very Chesterfield you 
smoke is wrapped in pure cigarette 
paper...the finest cigarette paper 
made. That's another reason why 
Chesterfields are milder and bet- 
ter-tasting. 


MAKING —Almost faster than 
the eye can follow, Chesterfields 


come rolling out of the marvel- 


ous cigarette making machines. 
Chesterfields are always round, firm 
and well-flled. 


PACKAGING —Truly amazing 
are the packaging machines which 
wrap and seal Chesterfields in 
their air-tight, moisture-proof 
packages. Regardless of where 
you buy them, Chesterfields reach 
you as fresh as the day they were 
made. 
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BURGLARS DON’T KNOCK 


Cartoonist Homan for United Features Syndicate, Inc. 


ISN'T IT ABOUT TIME 
WE PRACTISED 


ALITTLE 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 
| AMONG OVRSELVES 7 


“WHAT'S S 


UCE FOR 


THE 


OSE .. 


Cartoonist Carmack in the Christian Science Monitor 


+ AID FOR LOW-COST HOUSING + 


erronts of the Federal Housing Authority + tion for it.” That paper concludes: “The Green- 


to extend the system of low-cost housing 
and to obtain the needed aid from Congress 
receive the indorsement of 63 per cent°of the 
commenting press. Doubt as to the successful 
handling of the plans is voiced by 37 per cent 
ot the editors... 


“Congress ‘1s the opportunity,” according to 
the Charleston (W. Va.) Mail (Rep.), “to im- 
prove upon and to extend a governmental serv- 
ice that filled a real need. In the absence of any 
strong or telling objections from any source, 
it seems that the extension of the life of the 
FHA should be automatic with, perhaps, sev- 
eral technical changes in the original machin- 
ery.” 

“The housing business has not been a low- 
cost proposition,” declares the Beaver Falls 
(Pa.) News-Tribune (Ind.), stating that Secre- 


tary Ickes “has been able to provide work for | 


a large number of PWA workers but has not 
been able to help the original slum dwellers, 
who were talked about as being the justifica- 


belts with their ample landscaped surroundings, 
with houses built to last for a couple of genera- 
tions and fitted with all conveniences as to space 
and labor saving, are nice for the people who 
can pay satisfactory rents, but as providing 
homes for the very poor they are out of the 
question.” 

“So far as the House is concerned,” it is 
pointed out by the New York Times (Dem.), 
“the Housing Authority will not be forced to 
limit its housing loans and grants to dwelling 
units which have cost not more than $3,500. The 
amendment making this necessary passed the 
House, in committee of the whole, last week. 
It was rejected on Monday, in legislative ses- 
sion, by a vote of nearly four to one. The 
limits of $4,000 for dwellings in cities of half 
a million or less and $5,000 for dwellings in 
large communities will stand. 

“Getting costs down is the biggest job and 


the largest opportunity that any housing au- 
thority has.” 3 


4 
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PEASEMENT” UMBRELLA) 


Cartoonist Attle in the Nashville Tennesseean 


+ EXTENDING SOCIAL SECURITY + 


_— of Congress and the commenting 4 


press are in practical agreement in decid- 
ing that it is inadvisable to extend the scope of 
Social Security at this time, as originally pro- 
vided, and that the reserve fund for pensions 
should be kept more nearly equal to the actual 
demands for payments from month to month. 
“Action of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee,” says the Buffalo Evening News (Rep.), 
“in voting unanimously against recommending 
expansion of the Social Security program to in- 
clude some 6,000,000 farm workers, domestic 
servants, seamen and employes of religious, 
charitable and non-profit institutions, is com- 
mendable. The administration has urged that 
such employes be brought under the Old-Age 
provisions and the Unemployment Insurance 
provisions of the Social Security Act. But the 
committee finds that the existing law would be 
made ‘too cumbersome.’ 


“It is evident that the 


Ditheulty difficulties of adminis- 
In Collecting tration would be consid- 
New Levies erable. Similar difficul- 


ties would be encoun- 
tered in attempting to levy taxes upon domes- 
tic servants and upon the housewives who hire 
them. The labor turnover, in itself, would 
baffle the Social Security authorities.” 

The Washington Evening Star (Ind.) com- 
ments: “In view of the studied recommenda- 
tions of the Social Security Board and the Ad- 
visory Council on Social Security for broader 
application of the social security law, plus pres- 
sure to the same end from various special in- 
terest groups and the clear presence of an ele- 
ment of political expediency, the decision of the 


Holise Ways and Means Committee to reject 
such extension this year must be considered a 
surprising one.” 


“As a matter of principle,” says the Kansas 
City Star (Ind.), “there is no reason why farm 
labor and domestic labor should not be brought 
under the Social Security Act just as industrial 
and other employes now are. But as a practical 
question it is quite something else.” 


“The tax: has an influence on employment,” 
declares the Macon (Ga.) Telegraph (Dem.). 
“Each time the employer thinks of giving some- 
body a job he has to remember that a sum 
equal to 4 per cent of the wages of that employe 
must be paid to the Government. Each time an 
employer considers a wage increase he must 
remember that 4 per cent of it will go to the 
Federal Government. 


“Tax specialists say the 
result is a decided pres- 
sure against increased 
employment or increased 
wages. 

“In short, pay-roll taxes are superimposed on 
the country’s income-tax system and are ham- 
pering national recovery.” 


“In pointing out to the Senate the need for a 
block against further increase of assessments,” 
says the McKeesport (Pa.) Daily News (Ind.), 
“Senator Vandenburg, Michigan legislator, con- 
tended that pay-roll taxes at their present levels 
are ‘an almost insurmountable obstacle to busi- 
ness success for thousands upon thousands of 
small business enterprises’ and warned that 
further increases ‘will be almost fatal’ to those 
enterprises.” 


Taxes Viewed 
As Handicap 


To Recovery 


> 


OUR “PENALTIES” 
AGAINST REICH: 
EDITORS VIEWS 


alee sentiment, which has become 

more strongly anti-German since the sei. 
zure of Czechoslovakia, is almost unanimous in 
approval of the 25 per cent increase in duties 
on German goods, and in favor of changes in 
the Neutrality law which are considered likely 
to aid the foes of Germany. 


A few newspapers advise the American Gov. 
ernment to avoid acts leading to war. The vast 
majority regard economic measures as a merited 
rebuke for Nazi aggression. 

In the judgment of the Detroit News (Ind.), 
“the whole mass of wishful thinking that con- 
doned and rationalized the Nazi expansion is 
swept aside in one week’s events.” — 

Danger to France and Great Britain, declares 
the New York Herald Tribune (Rep.), “would 
be profoundly inimical to the vital interests of 
the United States.” That paper contends that 
this country “should forthwith lend the democ- 
racies its firm diplomatic support and full co- 
operation in such things as fiscal and commer- 
cial policy.” ; 


As one of the press ad- 
vocates of caution, the 
Needed to Keep Cincinnati Times-Star 
U. S. Out of War (ReP.) advises: 

should not allow our- 
selves to be propagandized or ballyhooed into 
war. We should use cool judgment as to our 
genuine national interest. And it is right and 
proper that we should keep in mind a picture 
of what it will cost us, not in money, but in 
more important things, to participate in war un- 
der the conditions of 1939.” 

“There was never any serious doubt,” con- 
cludes the Boston Transcript (Rep.), “that 
German goods sent here were ‘encouraged’ at 
home by a bounty, and that, even aside from 
the unfair competition that this fact created for 
American business here, their admittance with- 
out countervailing duties was illegal. The 
present action by the Administration, therefore, 
would have been commended before the high- 
handed usurpation of the Czech state.” 


Trade Curbs 


Cool Judgment 


“Germany’s trade with 
the United States,” as- 
Will Injure serts the Youngstown 
Both Nations Vindicator (Dem.), “was 

cut last year from about 
$90,000,000 to less than $70,000,000. The tariff 
increase will cause serious damage to her re- 
maining exports, and, combined with more in- 
tense anti-Nazi feeling will probably reduce 
German shipments to this country to a negligi- 
ble amount. 

“The difficulty with economic war, as with 
physical war, is that it injures both sides. 
American manufacturers will be denied mate- 
rials that they need, and, of course, the less Ger- 
many sells in America the less she can buy 
here, thus increasing our own unemployment.” 

“For a guess,” comments the Lowell (Mass.) 
Courier-Citizen (Ind.), “not more than one in 
100,000 persons in this country wants to help 
Hitler set his ruthless heel on the world. But 
if we keep our absurd ‘neutrality’ law, that's 
precisely what we shall be doing.” 

The Kansas City Star (Ind.) maintains: “The 
country is profoundly concerned with a peace- 
‘tul world. - As the neutrality act now stands, 
its effect is all on the side of war and against 
peace.” 


OUT OF THE WA 


Cartoonist Halladay in the Providence Journal 


Y! 


SOME FOLKS ARE MIG 


MORE 


“We 


HTY HARD TO DISCOURAGE! 


Cartoonist Talburt for Scripps-Howard Newspapers 
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William O. Douglas + 


- Dynamic Chairman of SEC, 
Named to Supreme Court 


HE fourth man to be measured 
against President 


Roosevelt’s | 


standards for Supreme Court jus- | 
tices has now been named to a seat | 


on the ta court in the land. 
4 The name of | 


Douglas, 


; man of the Se- 
curities and Ex- 
change Commis- 
sion, is the 
fourth to be 
sent to the Sen- 
ate to fill a va- 
cancy on the 
high court since 

William 0. the stormy days 
two years ago when the President 
defined his ideal of a Supreme Court 
justice. 

The ideal justice, President Roose- 
velt told Congress at that time, 
should be youthful and should have 
a liberal outlook.” 

Does the lanky, sandy-haired, boy- 
ish warden of Wall Street approach 
that ideal? His life gives the an- 
swer. 

The man who is now “Bill” Doug- 
las to the President, to “Tommy” 
Corcoran and to Harry Hopkins and 
who is expected soon to become As- 
sociate Justice Douglas to the coun- 
try at large, has a Lincolnesque 
background. 


William Orville | 
forty- | 
year-old chair. | 


| 


TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


tuition bills. 
and William Douglas almost came to 
a parting of the ways right then and 
there. But at the last moment he 
obtained a job writing a book on law, 
though he had had only three 
months’ legal training at the time. 
The stipend was enough to pay off 
some debts, finance his marriage and 
start him back to school. 


After graduation came a job with 
a, leading Wall Street law firm, but 
Mr. Douglas had greater fondness 
for teaching. In two years he was 
back at Columbia Law School as a 
teacher and went from there to Yale 
Law School, with which he is still 
connected. 


Entrance into national life came 
when Joseph P. Kennedy, first chair- 


dor to the Court of St. James, 
brought Mr. Douglas to Washington 
to do a research job. That was in 
1934. It was only a year later that 
he was appointed a Commissioner. 


Then began the Douglas “clean- 
up” campaign in Wall Street that 
was intensified when he succeeded 
to the SEC chairmanship in 1936. 
His enthusiastic enforcement of the 
Securities laws has naturally made 
him some enemies, but a majority of 
the business community appears to 
respect his energy and integrity. 

Mr. Douglas’ major achievements 
as SEC chairman include these: 

Negotiated virtual 
compliance with the 
tence” 


100 per cent 
“death sen- 
Clause of the 1935 utilities 


| 


Born in Minnesota, the son of a | 


missionary, and schooled in the State | 


of Washington, he has a touch of | 
the West heavy enough to satisfy | 


such doughty 


leaders. | 
After living in a tent to save 


| holding company act; 


Obtained reorganization of the 
New York Stock Exchange adminis- 
tration to make it a “free market in- 
stead of a rich man’s club”; 


Initiated steps to bring over-the- 


critics as Senators counter markets under some form of 
Borah and McNary, the Republican | 


regulation; 
Completed an exhaustive study of 
investment trusts which will go to 


enough money for a college educa- | Congress within a few weeks; 


tion at Walla Walla, Wash., William | 
Douglas left the West behind him— | 
except for one quick trip back home | 
to marry his childhood sweetheart. 


Promulgated regulations designed 
to eliminate shortselling which tend- 
ed to depress markets unduly but re- 


History records that, after shep-- cbtain a freer market. 


herding a cattle train almost to Chi- | 


He fought for a year to make the | 


cago, young Douglas finally arrived New York Stock Exchange “an in- 
in New York City with six cents in | vestor’s market rather than a specu- 
his pocket. To pay his way through | lator’s market,” finally saw victory 
law school at Columbia, he became | when administration of the Ex- 


a waiter, janitor and newspaper ven- 
dor, but still failed to meet rent and 


change changed hands after the 
downfall of Richard Whitney. Peace 


WE KNEW THE TRYLON WHEN IT WAS 
ONLY A WAYBILL NUMBER 


| 
| 
| 


{| 


| of the Fair. 


i 
oe | Trust Erie with your Trylon (if you ever have 
one). But in the meantime, remember: whatever 
its weight, its size, its money-value, your shipment 
will be delivered swiftly,‘safely, economically over 
‘Ell the road that’s “First in Freight.”, ..... 
\ 
Travel the Scenic Erie 
et between New York, Binghamton, Elmire, 
CELLENT MEALS 
AIR-CONDITIONED TRAINS * EX 
Z ee FINEST SERVICE » LOWEST FAR 


muni 


@ Seven hundred feet in the air the Trylon at the 
New York World’s Fair scratches the sky. Together 
with the Perisphere it has become the trade mark 


But only yesterday it was 1,830,000 pounds of 
steel rolling from mill to New York. Rolling 
swiftly, safely through those high, wide clearances 
that have made the Erie famous as America’s 
“Heavy Duty Railroad.” Beacon tower of the biggest 
show on earth... just another load on the Erie. 


RaiLROAO 


ERIE 


man of the SEC and now Ambassa< | 


_ cently modified these regulations to | 


wh 


Columbia University + for Wall Street seemed at hand, but 


another flare-up with Chairman 
Douglas occurred recently when six- 
teen leading securities exchanges 
suggested that he permit revision of 


_ the Securities and Exchange Act. 


Attacks Exchange Plan 


“Phoney,” was the Chairman’s 
terse comment on the stock ex- 
change suggestions. “No matter 


what their object is, those sugges- 
tions would take us back to 1929 and 
open things up so that the boys in 
Wall Street could have another 
party. That’s not going to help re- 
covery.” 

An outspoken crusader with his 
feet on the ground—that’s how some 
of Bill Douglas’ friends describe 
him; and that may be why Franklin 
D. Roosevelt quickly took a liking to 
him and why groups in Washington 
close to the White House think of 
Mr. Douglas as a presidential possi- 
bility. 

“What kind of a bird am I?” Mr. 
Douglas once asked reporters. “To tell 
you the truth, I think I am really a 
pretty conservative sort of fellow 
from the old school, perhaps a school 
too old to be remembered.” 


Rear Admiral 
Harold R. Stark 


Veteran of Sea Who Will Become 
Chief of Naval Operations 


HEN war clouds in Europe 
prompted the United States Navy 
to set up a regular Atlantic squad- 
ron last year the man first picked to 


head it was Rear Admiral Harold R. 
Stark. 


Now that re- 
tirement of Ad- 
miral William 
Leahy 
leaves vacant 
the focal Navy 
job of Chief of 
Naval Opera- 
tions, Harold R. 
Stark has been 
promoted to 
that post and 
probably will 
assume it early 


Rear Admiral Stark 
this summer. 

Promotion is almost a habit by 
now with the man who will soon take 
the title Admiral Stark. First taste 
of Navy life came to him in 1899, 
the year that the Fleet returned vic- 
torious from the Spanish-American 
War. He was appointed from his 
home State, Pennsylvania, to the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis. 

Then began the climb to high com- 
mand. Along the way Harold Stark 


saw duty.on almost every sea that | 


Navy propellor. 

During the World War he aston- 
ished his superior officers by bring- 
ing a squadron of old destroyers 
from Asiatic waters to the Mediter- 
ranean in faster time than the Navy 
thought was possible. Not only that, 
every vessel arrived in prime fight- 
ing condition. 


has felt the churn of a United States | 
| tation for “exceptionally meritorious 


retary of the Navy Charles Francis 


For this feat he received the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal with a ci- 


service.” 

Not all of Admiral Stark’s service 
has been spent on the deck of a war 
vessel, Years spent ashore include 
valuable tours of duty as aide to Sec- 


Adams under President Hoover and 


then as aide to the present Secre- 


tary of the Navy Swanson. — This is | 


where he got to Know leading person- 
alities on Capitol Hill, an acquaint- 
anceship that will stand him in good 
stead as Chief of Naval Operations. 

Associates in the long, low, white 
Navy Building in Washington know 
the next Chief of Naval Operations 
as a quiet but dynamic officer who 
is not above taking the advice of his 
junior aides. He has a reputation 


| 


for sticking to a ‘decision once it ig 
made. 

No less a matter of Navy gossip 
is the Admiral’s fondness for a game 
of golf, though it is a hobby that he 
has not been able to indulge recently. 
For the last year and a half he has 
been in command of a cruiser di- 
vision. As the Admiral ruefully re- 
marks, the deck of a cruiser doesn’t 
make a very good putting surface. 


emergency 


foure 


blows. 
like it. 


economy. 


in a | 


EXTRA PROTECTION from Auto-Poise 
Control (patent applied for) —helps 
keep wheels straight even when a tire 
No other car has anything 


UNMATCHED COMFORT with seat cush- 
ions of Airfoam—a new material of 
wonderful softness. Standard in some 
models; available in all. 

TOP HORSEPOWER per pound of car 
weight (and smoothest power), giving 
finest performance with remarkable 


delivered in 
Detroit, equip- 
ped to drive; i in- 
cluding Federal 
taxes, notinclud- 
ing state and 
local taxes, if 
any. Low time 
payment terms, 
with new Hud- 
son-C.1.T. Plan. 
Prices subject to 
change without 
notice. 


Car shown is new Hudson Six Touring Sedan, $834* 


ae : THESE GOOD THINGS CAN aE ‘SAID ) ONLY ABOUT HUDSON 


IN EVERY POPULAR PRICE CLASS, EVEN 
THE LOWEST, HUDSON GIVES YOU: 


MORE ROOM all around, for both pas- 
sengers and luggage, than any other 
popular priced cars—with 55 inches of 
front seat comfort for three. 


WORLD’S SAFEST STOPPING with Pat- 
ented Double-Safe Hydraulics — finest 
Bendix Hydraulics with mechanical 
brake working automati- 
cally from the same foot pedal. Easiest 
acting hand brake for parking. 


can raise the hood. 


slight extra cost. 


Make sure that you get more for your money by driving a Hudson before you decide on any 1939 carl 


EASIER SHIFTING with new mechanical 
Handy Shift at steering wheel; front 
floor clear of gear and brake levers. 
Standard in all passenger models 
except lowest priced Traveler Coupe. 
ADDED SAFETY with new Dash-Locking 
Safety Hood—wind can't blow it open; 
and when your car is locked nobody 


Weather-Master Fresh Air and Heat 
Control available in all models at 


FOR SMOKING PLEASURE 
AT ITS BEST... 


CAMELS ARE 
BETTER FOR STEADY 


JUST WHAT I WANTED! 


I NEVER GET TIRED 
OF CAMELS 


SMOKING. THEY’VE 
GOT MILDNESS 


AND GOOD 
TASTE TOO. 


_ THE CIGARETTE OF COSTLIER TOBACCOS 
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SANTA CLAUS": MILLIONS FOR FARM, FLOOD 


Rapid Expansion of Federal Donations to Aid Disaster Victirhns—Uncle Sam in “Show 
Business’ in 1876—Maternity and Infancy Hygiene Funds 


The first three 


' Charles Warren’s book, “Congress as 


Santa Claus’, printed in the issues of 
March 6, 13 and 20 traced the early 


? history of Federal donations, begin- 


ning with the first such grant in 
1792. 


installments of + 


Federal donations to disaster suf- | 


ferers were made in 1794 and in 1812. 
In 1802 began the long series of 
gifts of public lands and of the pro- 
ceeds from their sale, to foster edu- 
cation, railroad and canal construc- 
tion and other projects. Grants of 
funds other than those from public 
‘land sales for the most part were 
blocked by Presidential vetoes. 


In 1862, Congress passed the Home. | 


stead Act granting free land to set- 
tlers, and this act later was upheld 
by the Supreme ‘Court. Congress 
then turned more strongly to the 
theory that it could donate the tar 
revenues also, and money grants be- 
In 1874, 


introduced into Congress, based on + 


the General Welfare Clause and pro- 
viding for Federal control of quar- 
antine against yellow fever and other 
contagious diseases and providing 
for Federal quarantine between the 


inland States of the West so as to. 
_ prevent the spread of cattle diseases | 
_-Texas fever, foot and mouth dis- | 


ease, and pleuropneumonia. 


The bills aroused so great opposi- 
tion-among the Democrats in Con- 
gress, owing to the contemplated in- 
terference with the local rights of 
States, that many of the provisions 
of the various bills authorizing the 


By CHARLES WARREN, 


(INSTALLMENT 4.) 


funds in the last 150 years. 


From grasshopper control to railroad construction, from 
homesteads for settlers to world’s fairs—that is the range 
of objects of Congress’ donations of the public lands and 


For the spending issue is almost as old 
as our country. The battle of economy 
vs. Federal donations has occupied na- 
@ tional leaders during much of our history. 
Charles Warren, former Assistant At- 


they seek, they must come to Wash- 
ington and to the Congress.” 
Accordingly, in 1914, the Demo- 
cratic party began to compete for the 
support of the farmers; and then en- 
sued a series of Federal Aid laws or 
what have been known as the “Fifty- 
Fifty” Acts. The first of these was 
the Smith-Lever Act, appropriating 
more than $4,500,000 annually to be 
distributed to the States in propor- 
tion to their rural population, to give 
instruction in farm work and home 
economics, each State being required 
to appropriate the same amount as 


+ power; that for everything which + which 


Former Assistant Attorney General of the United States and Author of “The Supreme Court in United States History,” Winner of Pulitzer Prize 


it had no _ Constitutional 
puwer; but there was practically no 
debate on the subject.... 

Only one bill of this class has 
failed of enactment—the Sterling- 
Towner bill—introduced first in 1918, 
and again in 1924 and 1929, provid- 
ing for distribution of about $100,- 
000,000 among the States for devel- 
oping education. One among all 
these Federal Aid statutes has had 
any admittedly possible Constitu- 
tional basis—the Federal Highway 
Law of 1916, providing for distribu- 
tion of National revenues among the 
States on condition of similar appro- 


+ dent Cleveland’s veto in 1887 the 


first bill of this kind passed in 1890 
when an appropriation for sufferers 
from a Mississippi River flood WAS 
made ($150,000). 

This was followed by a similar bill 
in 1897 ($210,000), and by a bill for 
flood sufferers on the Rio Grande. In 
1897, $50,000 were donated to dest). 
tute American citizens in Cuba: in 
1906, appropriations were made for 
the San Francisco earthquake (2. 
900,000), and for floods in Alabama 
Arkansas, Georgia, Louisiana, Ten. 
nessee and Mississippi ($1,500,000); 
in 1908, for a cyclone in Georgia, Ala. 
bama, Mississippi and Louisiana 
($250,000) ; in 1912, for the Mississippi 
and Ohio Rivers flood ($402,179) 
($837,000), and for relief of American 
citizens compelled to remove from 
Mexico to El Paso; in 1913, for sur. 
ferers from “floods, tornadoes and 


4 


3 gan to be more frequent. Federal Government to act. within . . it es. priations by the States, was properly | fires,” an Alabama, Nebraska, Ohio, 
junds were voted for relief of flood | ine poundaries of the States were torney General of the United States, in it ae ee in the community | enacted under the Constitutional _ Indiana, and the Ohio and Mississippi =~ 
e sufferers in three States. | stricken out during the debates; and | 1932 wrote a detailed study of Govern- receives Government pap, naturally | Power of Congress over postroads. png ng ($654,448, $130,940); in 
Mr. Warren’s book proceeds: | 83 finally enacted, the bills were : ment donations. He found that both thé taste theretor spreads to other While these Federal Aid statutes aie sak ae 00a ( 
: HE flood appropriations of 1874 | based almost wholly on the Consti- ' classes. received the support of men in both ak Os te es Ss ea y M 
started a precedent; and as al- power of over Charles Warren major parties had taken part in them on Hence, it is not surprising to find | chusetts ($200,000): in m 
appens, the precedent awak- | trstate commerce, Or on “the . Congress, only three years later, in | Parties have also oppose e whole | 
re cbtaining Gov- | precedents of the disaster appropri- an immense scale, that historic debates have revolved 000.000 yearly | theory and policy. All of these stat- | North Carolina, 
: ernment succor. If the Government | ations. ... around them since colonial days. to be donated to the States by the | utes take money from the National | i we o ama, aa tae sha ve 
was to relieve losses and suffering Mr. W te his stud lect d National Government to pay for | Treasury and spread it among the | 
} from floods, why not losses from Fund of 105 Millions r. Warren wrote his study as a series of lectures, de- training of teachers in agricultural | States for an ostensible national pur- Py oy Se. ag rea a mf 
i grasshoppers? In 1875, it appeared Siicie tan Selmi livered at the University of Virginia under the auspices of and industrial subjects and trade | pose, but in reality for local purposes, | (4) wad i 
that those insects had infested and home economics, Congress thus often controlled by political reasons. | 
a Southern Dakota, Nebraska, and The leading Democrats in the Sen- the William H. White Foundation and later placed in book. for the first time (in the Smith- | They inevitably tend toward State Congress Embarks < 
Kansas, in a zone 200 miles wide by | ate and in the House were opposed form under the title “Congress as Santa Claus,” copy- | On New Type of Relief th 
500 miles long; and accordingly for | 14 the measures as National inter- other citizens than farmers... . The serious objection to 
| the benefit of those who suffered | ference with matters which properly righted by The Michie Company, of Charlottesville, Va. In 1920, Congress took a step fur- | these Fifty-Fifty Federal Aid stat-| In 1897, Congress embarked on a ts 
q from the ravages and consequent | belonged to State control. Senator (Price $2 ) ther by appropriating as a donation | utes is their progressive tendency to new form of relief, Theretofore, a; 
: crop failure, two appropriations | Thomas F. Bayard’ objected—and it , , | | | .O the Siates, $1,000,000 annually for | break down local self-government. vith the exception of the appropri- in 
were made from the National Treas- | is to be noted that this was in 1884, Beccuse of the great present interest in Government | of Federal. S for from 
eae | disabled in industry. In 1920, also, edera upe earthquake in Venezuela, all disaster 
of food nd clothing, Sadan, | thes wot || Satuities, The United States News obtained Mr. Warren's | | congress appropriated $750.00 | State Expendit 
other for $30,000 for distribution of | system that is covering the country permission and that of the copyright holders to print sec- be 
: weds. all over with agencies of the General ti tctak 4 r 4 “th h against venereal disease (the first In this connection, it may be well | cf foreigners had not been supposed ” 
at tin ions O DooK. Instaliment 4 appears herewit and the for this purpose hay- | to how these bills op- come ‘of the 
| , . . . i : . ing been made under the War Power | erate, as follows: phrase “to provide for the General 
mstaltment wilt — the issue of April 3. in 1918 to protect soldiers and Congress raises money from taxes | Welfare of the United States.” 
i Fight Years Later affairs.” sailors). _| of various kinds upon the people of | In 1897, however, money was ap-: 
4 Eight years elapsed after the Flood This speech could be heend ten. This Act took still another step | the country; it pays the expenses of ! propriated from the National Treas- 
Act of 1874 before another appropri- | patoq oe te weet we senso | proval from the plan “to indulge a+ the States, log-rolled through Con- | forward in | gift of the National — collection, which are by no means | ury for relief of famine sufferers in 
; ation was made for this purpose; but sguechte of thik weesens O07 | benevolent and charitable sentiment press by Henry Clay in 1841. money, for it also donated $350,000 — inconsiderable; it collects the money | India by charter of vessels to trans- 
. in 1882 $270,000 were appropriated to oy . | through the appropriation of funds | In 1887, for the first time since | for research work to colleges ex- | in the Treasury; it then distributes | port contributions; and in 1902, 1907, ti 
{ purchase food, stores, and seed for | In the midst of this debate on the _ for that purpose”; and he said: | 1841, Congress assumed to have the | pending an equal sum—thus extend- | this money to the States for pur- | 1909 and 1910, appropriations were “i 
; Mississippi River flood sufferers; | Animal Quarantine wae, another €x- | “Ican find no warrant for such an | power to distribute moneys to the | ing the principle of National aid to poses which are of local concern to | made tor sufferers from earthquakes D 
j again there was practically no de- | citing debate manervonen, ood 1884, | appropriation in the Constitution, | States. In that year, gifts of $15,- | States to National aid to private cor- | those States and which the States | in Martinique, in Jamaica, in Mes- 4 
g bate on the floor of Congress as to , °’** the most extreme extension of | and I do not believe that the power | 000 were made to each State to es- | porations. In 1921, Congress passed , could and should have dealt with, © sina, Italy, and in Costa Rica. No one - 
é Constitutional power. It is to be | Congressional power Which yet had | and duty of the General Govern- | tablish Agricultural Experiment Sta- | the Sheppard-Towner Act, donating | themselves, respectively—the States | pretended successfully to maintain ‘ 
; noted that because of the locality of | been urged—the mannationel bill, in- | ment ought to be extended to the re- | tions, “out of any money in the | to the States $1,480,000 for the cur- | then must collect in tax upon them- | that the framers of the Constitution a 
the expenditure, the legislation was | troduced by Henry W. Blair of New | jief of individual suffering which is | Treasury proceeding from the sales rent year and $1,240,000 for a period _ selves amounts of money equal : to | ever intended such purposes to be “A 
1 largely supported by Democrats; and Hampshire, to donate to the onnnen in no manner properly related to the | cf public lands.”... | of five years “for the promotion of | the amounts supplied by the Na- | within the scope of the General We'- 
‘ iri the next Congress Frank Hiscock $105,000,000 for distribution in pro- | public service or benefit. A preval- And so Congress progressed from | the welfare and hygiene of ma- | tional Government; and the States | fare Clause.... r 
. of New York (Republican) stated portion to their illiteracy to aid in | ent tendency to disregard the limit- | donating the public lands to donat- | ternity and infancy.” ' can then spend their own money, | Nevertheless, in 1911, an appropri- b 
that there were more politics in the developing and maintaining a public | ed mission of this power and duty | ing money—with little recognition, Strong opposition was made to this | plus that donated by the National | ation was made for transport of sup- “ 
; legislation than there were provi- school system, prerees that the should, I think, be steadfastly re- | if any, of the fact that its power to | bill as an indefensible extension of | Government, only in the manner | plies for the China famine under the in 
, sions for support of the flooded, and | States for the first five years appro- | sisted, to the end that the lesson | grant lands was derived from an en- paternalistic power.... and upon the conditions and ac- | supervision of the American Red 
g that information had come to the | priate one-third of the amount re- | should be constantly enforced that | tirely different clause of the Consti- Its sponsor in the House, Horace | cording to the regulations which | Cross, 
‘ Committee on Appropriations that | ceived and during the last five years | though the people support the Gov- | tution than was its power to appro- | M. Towner of Iowa (Republican) | may be prescribed by that National In 1919, a bill appropriating $100.- ni 
ql “absolute injury was being done to | an equal amount. seal he Con- | ernment, the Government should priate money. The same practice was | supported it, however, on the broad- | Government. 000,000 for purchase of foodstuffs for 9 
& those people by the excessive appro- | stitution, no outed Was granted to not support the people.” pursued with regard to the Agricul- | est possible view of the General Wel- Thus, bureau chiefs sitting in | destitute people in Europe and Amer- as 
a priations which were then made.” | me National Government to main- Congress sustained this courage- | tural Colleges themselves, for which, | fare Clause, and in the Senate, Al- | Washington may regulate the man- | ica occasioned a vigorous debate - af 
bs Two years later, in 1884, extraordi-_| tain schools in the States, and the | ous veto; and it was believed that | up to 1890, only donations of land | ben W. Barkley of Kentucky (Dem- | ner in which Arizona, Montana, | the bill, however, being based on ‘he Ur 
i nary floods on the Ohio River. omy basis urged for the Blair bill | the principle enunciated by the | had been made. In 1890 donations | ocrat) went even farther and out- Georgia or Maine shall spend each War Power of Congress (see also an 
4 brought about a $500,000 appropria- was the General Welfare Clause. President as to the duty of citizens | were made from the proceeds of land | Hamiltoned Alexander Hamilton by | its own moneys; and by the lure of Act in 1920 authorizing the United Ur 
F | tion for “subsistence, stores, clothing to rely upon themselves and not up- | sales; in 1900 it was enacted that if | basing the Congressional power on | National funds held out to it, each | States Grain Corporation to sell 5. ‘ 
4 and other necessary articles for des- Constitutional Basis on the Government might once | the land sales proceeds were insuffi- | the preamble of the Constitution | State may be tempted to surrender 000,000 barrels of flour to relieve 4:s- se 
B | Giske sexeone”: and banin the advo . es Cr: more prevail in this country. But | cient, the balance should be paid “which gives Congress the power to | its control, in whole or in part, as to | tiess in Europe). 
t cates of such appropriations cited no acking lor Grants the clamor for Government pap was from the Treasury; and finally, in | provide for the General Welfare of | its own tax-raised funds. ae In 1921, a bill appropriating $20.- ” 
q Constitutional authority and relied The Morrill Act donating public too strong for those to resist who | 1907, all pretence of providing for! the people of the United States.” President Coolidge well said in | 000,000 for relief of sufferers from di 
q on precedents and general humani- | land to the States for the establish- : | conditions in Russia, to be paid from " 
F tarian feeling. “Necessity knows ment of agricultural colleges had _ the funds of the United States Grain h 
neither law nor Constitution and | been based on the peculiar and another very 
f never did in this country,” said John , plenary power of Congress over the ae active debate in Congress. 
: F. Follett of Ohio (Democrat) —a | public lands and formed no prece- 
4 very dangerous sentiment. “The cry | dent for a bill pero the Proposal Attacked 
| of distress comes up for relief and it tax revenues. This proposed Blair As Unconstitutional 
{ is the duty of Congress when such | bill provided that the money raised | SR: 4 In the Senate, it was opposed 33 
a relief is in its power to furnish by taxation be donated to the States | unconstitutional by James W. Wacs- 
q for a purpose with which Congress | | worth of New York and James F. 
| Nathaniel B. Dial o u arolina, in 
Approved in 1876 Republican Sen- | Democrat, termed it a “dangerous 
ict di ators, ke John Sherman of Ohio, | precedent. ... It is a wrong princ- 
direct gift of from who refused to agree to such an ex- ple to expect the United States fc 
e Treasury for any purpose other | 
wine tension of Congressional power, and | act as the Santa Claus of the Wot 
500.000 for | some Democrats, like John T. Mor- We are not here to donate he te 
i Centennial ., , §an of Mississippi, who objected to | | people’s money. We are here to m 
ial Exposition in Phila- the system of “wet-nursing | the G ding to the 
pie of the States” and who charged | ' law and the Constitution, and I hope 
4 though defended largely by citation Blair with bein “the we will get back to that principle.” 
of alleged precedents, was finally | in this devar' me head SENATOR NEELY SENATOR BARKLEY FORMER SENATOR WATSON REPRESENTATIVE WADSWORTH 
based, chiefly on the Commerce... Cepartment of inter- OS Teleon > 
vention with affairs local and pecu- --Harris & Ewing, Underwood & Underwood Colt of Rhode Island, Knute 
q pred by Senator John Sherman of | liar to the States themselves.” “OR AND AGAINST CONGRESS’ “DONATIONS” of Minnesota, William S. ceo fo 
| Ohio, and in the House by John A.) _ OF the other hand, one demoraliz- N extremely broad view of Congress’ power to donate funds to In 1921, Senator Wadsworth (Rep.), of New York, now a member | are emgs ee ee is " 
1 Kasson of Iowa). The attempt to | = -_— of Suen Congressional the States was taken in 1921 by Senator Barkley (Dem.), of of the House, opposed a donation of 20 millions to aid sufferers | te ar celia a suffering people ; 
Hy base it upon the General Welfare | png erent ra rogers the number Kentucky, according to Charles Warren, in support of a grant for from conditions.in Russia on the ground of unconstitutionality, as. I asa eitisen am willing it sha 7 
\ Clause, both in 1874 (when the ap- | cinnn é hag ye South who maternal and infant welfare and hygiene. In 1932, Senator Neely did the then Republican Senator from Indiana, James E. Watson. | be done. even though its Constitu- h 
i propriation was defeated) and in; °'™ 0 the temptation of se- (Dem.), of West Virginia, supported the emergency relief on the In debate, one Senator said: “It is a wrong principle to expect | tionalit = tioned.” 
i 1876 (when the money was appropri- CY~Ing for their own States such same ground the United States to act as the Santa Cl f th We ete eto: Med psemron ata 1sas ‘ 
a ated) was successfully attacked, par- alms from the National Treasury. | orld. | 
. Ucularly by Southern Democrats. see rT | rman _— * Florida had the physical power to ladle it | these colleges by ypeans of the pub- | (Senator Mathew W. Neely of West 1925 that: “Local self-government is | Henry F. Ashurst of Arizona, Dem” - 
Wrong does not become sanctified | (Citing Judge Story’s views) swal- | out lic lands was abandoned, and money ., Virginia, February 15, 1932, s d- ‘ecious possessi i 
lowed whole the Republican doctrine a one an m y || g a y » Supporte one of our most precious possessions. crats, supported the bill.... ni 
min A. Willis of New York (Demo. | 28 to General Welfare. So did Sen. | — for their support Was appropriated the emergency relief bill on the same It is the greatest contributing factor In 1925, over $6,000,000 was app P 
| PART THREE.—THE MODERN SYS- | direct out of moneys in the Treas- ground.) | to the stability, strength, liberty and | priated for earthquake sufferers h 
crat) ... “It is time this spirit of ator James Z. George of Mississippi. 
restlessness and discontent which | This swing of Democratic Senators TEM OF PUBLIC PROVENDER ury. ini ii Laaenitoiie On the final’ vote, the bill passed Progress of the Nation. It ought not Japan. the P 
despises restraint and mocks at the | representing bounty-fed States. com- FOR STATES AND INDI. | onus, by insidious degrees, Con- the Senate by a vote of 63 to 7 (three to be infringed by assault or under- The precedents thus set and ven 
doctrine-of strict construction should | bined with the Republicans VIDUALS gress slipped the habit of do- | Pepublicans, Borah, Moses, and War- | mined by purchase. It ought not to. arguments employed by Herve: h: 
= _— ; nating to the States moneys instead | ren, and four Democrats, Broussard, | abdicate its power through weakness Hoover (when Secretary of Co | h; 
be rebuked”... : | the passage of the bill by a vote of URING the first century of the | of lands | King, Reed, and Wats ing), | or resign its thority tl h | ) j t of this type of 
He pointed out that the functions | 33 to 11; but the bill failed in the ited in 
nation, that is, down to the | dus far, the charity of Congress und it passed the House by a vote | favor. | | legislation, have been since Ci m 
nitely multiplied. It has built rail- | ies nie ai dit tale | Fear 1887, the only precedents for | both as to lands and moneys had | of 279 to 39. e| Meanwhile, along with the devel- | almost every debate over bills 0 i a] 
| es Sieh Re ee on . 0 | oe gifts of money out of the National been devoted entirely to the farmers In 1924, Congress passed the Me- opment of this system of donations | nate Government funds for all une Cr 
| ater by a | Treasury Lo American citizens had ot the country (with the exception Nary-Clarke Act, appropriating $2,- to the. States, the donations to indi- | of local need in all parts of 
de of ab- been the flood relief Acts of 1867, of the bill for education of the blind 500,000 for forest fire protection and Viduals who suffered from various | country.... W 
4 ee eee ee | ‘peter philanthropy 1874, 1882 and 1884, the grasshopper | in 1879), and it had been chiefly sup- = fer planting trees “on denuded or forms of disaster began to increase | ' ite) 01 
; fundamental law prescribes.” $10 et sat, avai ambi of neues Act of 1875, and the education ported by Republicans, But, as Sena- non-forested: lands” in the States in number and in size—and princi- To be concluded in the issue © tr 
O Lo | of the blind Act of 1879. The only tor Vest of Missouri (a Democrat) generally, on condition that the pally within the past twenty-five | 4pril 3. a) 
| ch oppose istribuling | belng educated from day to day that | Here, again, the National Government | sive—thirty years—only nine disaster ane 1S 
From 1878 to 1884, many bills were | he felt obliged to withhold his ap- the surplus land sales revenues to the States were mere forms without ! was interposing in a subject over , relief bills eas nine 4 After Presl- ae Seek ee: “ 
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A “MAGIC FIBER” 


IN MODERN INDUSTRY: 


ASBESTOS, USED IN 1,500 PRODUCTS 


| NUMBER OF USES 


| FOR ASBESTOS 
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NE of the most disquieting sug- + the asbestos had to be thrown away 
| as useless. 


gestions of black magic shown to 
Marco Polo, during the Italian’s fa- 
mous expedition into Asia during the 
13th century, was the display of.a 
remarkable cloth—made, the Tar- 
tars said, from the Skin of the “Sala- 
mander”—which would not burn. 


Marco Polo was too practical to ac- 
cept this explanation without ques- 
tion and after a diligent search and 
many inquiries he finally discovered 
that the fibers from which the cloth 
was made were obtained from a cer- 
tain rock and that they were sep- 
arated from adhering rock by pound- 
ing in a mortar. 


| 
| 


That mineral which those ancient’ 


Tartars used chiefly as a curiosity, 
just as did many other civilizations 
before them, is the mineral we know 
as asbestos. 

Asbestos was called by the Roman 
Pliny, “the funeral dress of kings”. 


*“‘Immortal Linens”’ 


Used by Romans 


Pliny gave asbestos this designa- 
tion because the Romans used small 
amounts of it for winding sheets to 
preserve the ashes of the dead when 
bodies were cremated. The “im- 
mortal linen” was so difficult to 
weave that only the most: distin- 
guished patricians and kings were 
honored with asbestos shrouds. 

Charlemagne, emprror of the 
Franks from 768 to 814, had an as- 
bestos tablecloth with which he 
sometimes mystified guests by throw- 
ing it into the fire for cleansing. 

But, except for a few minor uses, 
none of which were of any impor- 
tance commercially, the knowledge of 
asbestos up to about a half century 
ago remained much as in the time of 
the ancients. 

Since the 1870’s, asbestos has been 
transformed from a mere curiosity 
'0 the status of the world’s most es- 
sential non-metallic mineral. 

As found in the natural rock, as- 
bestos itself is dense, heavy, often 
dark colored and usually has the as- 
pect of stone. When picked apart, 
however, the best grades break down 
into a mass of delicate, interlacing, 
light-colored threads which appear 
Somewhat like silk fibers. 


Asbestos Unique 


Among Minerals 


Asbestos, in that its fibers may be 

spun into yarn or thread, woven into 
cloth, or felted into sheets and pack- 
ings in almost the same way as ani- 
mal and vegetable fibers, is unique 
among minerals. Nowhere else is 
found such a peculiar combination of 
qualities as those which make asbes- 
‘os commercially important in the 
manufacture of heat and electrical 
insulating materials, textile products 
(0 resist high temperature, refrac- 
‘ory compounds, corrugated asbestos 
roofing and siding and hundreds of 
other familiar applications, such as 
‘or example, fireproof theater cur- 
tains, 
_ The use of asbestos for insulation, 
oth in heating and refrigeration, is 
estimated to save American industry 
Nundreds of millions of dollars a 
year, 

The modern era of development of 
asbestos products really began about 
1878, with the opening up of the 
hewly-discovered deposits in the 
Province of Quebec, Canada, which 
have remained to this day one ef the 
Principal sources of the mineral. 

During the succeeding years there 
has been swift development from 
hand mining, which wasted a large 
Proportion of the asbestos, to modern 
mechanical mining, which preserves 
all the usable fiber and greatly in- 
creases production. 

Until about 1890 asbestos miners 
were able to salvage from the rock 
only the comparatively long fibers— 
that is, fibers from three-fourths of 
4n inch to several inches long. But 
Since only a small amount of asbestos 
‘is found in long-enough fibers to pay 
for hand picking. a large amount of 


Then the discovery was made that 
the short asbestos fibers could be 
combined with wood pulp to make 
asbestos paper, with magnesia to 
make asbestos insulation and with 


cement to make asvestos shingles. 


+ decades is graphically shown in the 


illustration on this page. The best 


available estimates show that the 
number of products in which asbes- 


tos is one of the principal ingre- 
dients increased from approximately 


_ 200 in 1908 to about 1,500 today. The 


None of these processes required | 
weaving, so the short fibers were | 


satisfactory for them. 


New Uses Discovered 
For Asbestos Fibers 


And research engineering has led 
the way to development of hundreds 
of other new uses for asbestos, many 
of them undreamed of by the early 
investigators. 


Originally, for instance, the most 
important use contemplated for as- 
bestos paper was to provide manu- 
scripts that would not be destroyed 
by: fire. The idea was promising, but 


the ink was erased. Thousands of 
tons of asbestos paper are now made 
annually for heat insulation and 
fireproofing, but no attempt is made 
to upply it to that original use. 

The tremendous development of 


“new uses for asbestos during recent 


total value of asbestos products in 
1937, the last year for which reports 
are available, was 96 million dollars. 

One of the largest uses for asbes- 
tos is for automobile brakes and 
clutches. 

Another large group of uses is for 
heat insulation. Large quantities of 


asbestos are used for plastic fire- 


proof cements for boiler, pipe and 
furnace covering. In the household, 
asbestos is used for making pot hold- 


ers, mats and table covers where 


heat-insulation is desired. 

Large quantities of the shorter as- 
bestos fibers are used in making 
building materials. Asbestos-cement 


| wall tiles in a wide range of colors 
all such projects failed because, | 
while ‘the paper withstood the fire, | 


were introduced about 1930. 

Asbestos-cement plpes are being 
used increasingly for water and gas 
mains and sewers. 

Asbestos is used in firgproof paints, 
in are welding, for protecting the 
surface of metal sheeting, as a con- 
stituent of asphalt roof coatings, for 
covering fire hose and in the manu- 


+ facture of gas burners. 


In chemical laboratories asbestos 
is used for acid filters, for stoppings 
in combustion tubes and for wicks 
which when saturated with various 
mineral salts will produce colored 
flames. 


Sound-proof Materials 


Made From Mineral 


Finally, in addition to insulating 
against heat and cold and fire, as- 
bestos is used as insulation against 


sound. New sound-proofing struc- 


tural materials have been developed 
which have established their worth 


| in offices as well as in places such as 


hospitals, where silence is particu- 
larly at a premium. 

In learning how to handle asbes- 
tos, the industry has had a long rec- 
ord of success with one of the most 
unusual of substances. 

Thus, in the beginning, the spin- 
ning of asbestos fiber was difficult 
because, unlike other fiber, its sur- 
face is perfectly smooth. Now this 
manufacturing difficulty has been 
overcome and_ strong asbestos 
threads can be twisted from asbestos 
fiber which will weigh less than one 
ounce per hundred yards. 

Similarly, although the usual 
methods of drilling, blasting and 
loading are employed in mining as- 
bestos as in the case of many other 
minerals, the separation of asbestos 
fibers has raised special difficulties. 

After the first stage of crushing 


the ore, the milling process is unique. | 
The mill is designed to recover as | 
much fiber as possible with a mini- | 
Modern mills are | 
aesigned to remove the separated | 


mum of breakage. 


fiber after each crushing process. 


An asbestos mill also is unusual 
among ore-dressing or concentrating | 


units in that it utilizes suction fans 
to screen and separate the valuable 
part of the mineral—the fiber. 

And so the story of asbestos pro- 


vides many instances of how indus- | 


trial magic has transformed the 
“black magic” which Marco Polo saw, 
into one of the most useful every- 
day products, 


The foregoing is article No. 61 in 
a series on outstanding developments 
in the efficiency of American in- 
dustries. 
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from Border to Border and Coast to Coast! 


HIS land you live in is full of wonders 
to thrill you. 


So let your imagination ramble when you 
plan a vacation this year. 


Would you like to visit both World's 
Fairs? 


Would you like to take a dip in the 
Atlantic and the Pacific oceans—or see 
rugged mountains snow-capped in July? 


Would you like to fish in a trout stream 
—or the Gulf Stream? 


Would you like to tread in the East and 
South, ground hallowed by your nation’s 
history—see the National Parks—retrace 
the trails of the covered wagon pioneers 
—or visit spots in the West, belonging to 
a Civilization so old it has been forgotten? 


Somewhere in this nine-thousand-mile 
swing around the country from border 
to border and coast to Coast you can visit 
the most modern cities in the world and 
cities quaint with old world charm— 
watch the gleaming rails retreat behind 
you through majestic aisles of northern 
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pines or miles of tropical trees bending 
under their burden of Spanish moss. 


And you can do a// these things on one 
flat rate “grand circle” railroad ticket, 
starting from your home town and bring- 
ing you back again—with stop-overs anvy- 
where you wish—your own choice of 
routes—and 60 glorious days of oppor- 
tunity to see America! 


Travel by air-conditioned train today is 
so delightful that your vacation starts the 
moment you step aboard. 


The cost? $90 for a coach ticket—$135 
in Pullmans plus the cost of a berth. 
Special Pullman charges for the Grand 
Circle tour have also been established— 
$45 for one or two passengers in a lower 
berth and proportionately low rates for 
other space. 


It is truly the opportunity of a lifetime 
made possible by the coordination and 
cooperation of your railroads. Better talk 
it over now with your local ticket agent. 
He can tell you anything about this great 
travel bargain that you want to know. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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considered by 


A FAIR FIELD. 


NO GOVERNMENT FAVOR_ 
IN TRANSPORTATION 


You can pay more—but { 
you can’t get 
more quality! 


of the day — including Exclusive Vacuum Gearshift, Body by 


=> Chevrolet brings you the outstanding quality features 


Fisher, Perfected Knee-Action Riding System*— at the lowest cost for 


The only 


w-priced car‘combining 


All Thats Best Lowest 


* Available on Master 
De Luxe models only 


U7 


purchase price, gas, oil and upkeep! Drive this car—be more comfortable 


physically — and be more comfortable mentally, too—because of the big savings! 


Don’t be satisfied with anything but the best — BUY A CHEVROLET! 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


SEE YOUR LOCAL CHEVROLET DEALER 
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March 27, 1939 . 


THE SCORE CARD 
OF THE SESSION 


ecwncage is about half way through its 1939 
session. It has sat nearly three months With. 
out hatching fully into law a single one of the 
major items on its legislative program. What 
progress it has made is shown in the following 
item-by-item review of the program. 


THE LEGISLATIVE 
MILL IN ACTION 4 


“fF OG-ROLLING,” says the dictionary, “is a 
combining to assist another in consideration 


10 a The United States News 
of assistance in return;—commonly used oppro- | 


briously of certain modes of accomplishing polit- | 


The word was heard in Capitol corridors last | 


week after the House Appropriations Committee | Ri National Defense—Alarms in Europe have 

recommended, in the midst of economy talk else- | spurred Congress into giving this emergency pro. 
iy where, the largest agricultural appropriation | gram right of way, and the Administration Sug. 
: bill in history. | i. ine oy gestions have been followed almost to the letter. 
The amount was $1.067,033,588, almost $245.- | Ready for the President’s signature is a $358. 
000.000 more than suggested by the Budget _ 000,000 bill to get the Army section of the pro. 
Bureau. This would be spent during the year gram under way. By its provisions, the Army 
beginning July 1. | | will increase its planes from 2,500 to 6,000 over 
b the next three years. 


Under the log-rolling formula, if expectations 
of some Congressmen are fulfilled, the generous 
sum for farmers will be supported by many mem- 
bers from thickly populated areas who believe 


A $60,000,000 bill to increase and Strengthen 
Navy bases has been approved by the House and 
now is being studied in the Senate. On this bj!! 


with President Roosevelt that WPA should have the Administration suffered its only set-back 

an additional $150,000,000 to carry on unti] July | when the House struck out $5,000,000 for improv. 

The most important single vote on the farm in peace time history, and it has been reported 


favorably to the Senate. The regular Navy ap. 
4 propriation bill has not yet been reported to the 


bill in committee was on elimination of $265,- 
000,000 for “parity payments” to farmers. The 
President had opposed the item unless provision | | | 


the Neutrality Law 


done on this subject. No bill has yet been re. 


omy, budget balancing and tax revision. On the 


“Harris & Ewing The Neutrality Act now forbids the sale of 
Reorganizing the Reorganization Bill 
Senate side of the Capitol at the time, Chairman 


military supplies to nations which the President 
' declares to be at war. Mr. Roosevelt says this 
Eccles of the Federal Reserve Board was chal- PrpptirbaPrne HILL is about ready to say the last word about the Ad- tends to aid aggressor nations. Also, the Act's 
lenging the supposed majority of economy ad- 4 ministration-sponsored Government Reorganization Bill. Senator “cash-and-carry” Clause, applying to other than 
vocates to go ahead and pare the budget with Wheeler (upper left) was unsuccessful in his attempt to require Con- war materials, expires May 1. 

votes. He personally felt drastic retrenchment gressional approval of the President’s regrouping plans before they Several bills have been introduced to alter the 
would be “disastrous.” would take effect. He was aided in oratory by Senator Tydings (lower Act. Senator Pittman (Dem.), of Nevada, chair- 

“The country,” Mr. Eccles told a Senate com- left). Leading the Administration forces which successfully sought to 
mittee, “is entitled to a clear-cut and prompt de- give the Chief Executive consolidation powers subject only to subse- 


man of the Foreign Relations Committee, would 
termination of policy on this vital issue. Uncer- 


allow the sale of war materials to any nation, 
tainty and hesitation do not contribute to recov- 
Reshuffling Bureaus and Cutting Federal Expenses: 


The action heightened controversy over econ- 


quent disapproval by Congress was Senatot Byrnes (upper right). 
Senator Clark (lower right) moved to reconsider the Senate's original 
vote approving the Wheeler amendment, which cleared the way for en- 
actment of one of the Capital’s most controversial issues. The amend- 
ment lost on a second vote. (The background photograph is an air-- 
view of the “Federal Triangle,” that cluster of new buildings which 
houses many Federal departments and agencies). 


away on its own ships. Senator Lewis (Dem.), 
of Illinois would repeal the Neutrality Act. 
Reorganization—-Apart from the emergency 
national defense program, this is the only legis- 
lative measure of importance to pass both houses. 
When minor differences between Senate and 
House bills are eliminated, the result will be a 
far cry from the so-called “dictator plan” of two 
years ago. But the President is given limited 
powers to realign overlapping bureaus, 
Labor—The AFL and business men want a 


provided the buyer paid cash and took them 
ery. 


“It is Congress* that determines the rate and 
nature of our taxes; it is Congress also that de- 
termines the amount of Government money to 
be used for different purposes.” 

The declaration was construed as an Adminis- 
tration attempt to put an end to generalities 
about budget-balancing, to have Congress go 
ahead if it wished and take the responsibility. 


Chairman Harrison, of the Senate Finance 
Committee, countered at once for the economy 
advocates. The budget could not be balanced at 
this time, he conceded, but “some approach 
should be started immediately by the Congress, 


A Senate Debate on Legislative vs. Executive Powers 


change in the Wagner National Labor Relations 
Act. The CIO and liberal elements want it left 
unchanged. The President has not spoken. 
Hence Congress is caught between conflicting 


Who is to blame—Congress, the Executive, or 
both—for mounting costs of Government? Is vest- 
ing of the reorganizing power in the President in 
accord with the Constitution? These and other 
questions entered into the Senate debate over pend- 
ing legislation jor reorganization of Federal agen- 
the Eccles or the Harrison position. cies. Crux of the discussion was over the so- 

The issue is likely to be headed up when the called Wheeler amendment, which the Senate 
House and Senate begin voting on the farm finally rejected, whereby executive orders for re- 
subsidies and relief. appropriation and when organization could become effective only after ap- 
committees face definitely the question whether proval by Congress, instead of being automatically 
taxes should be substantially revised. Present in effect unless meantime vetoed by Congress. 
cross-currents of sentiment afford slight indica- Highlights in the debate follow: 
tion of what the results may be. 


Measure To Shift 


Bureaus Is Passed 


Senate enactment of the Government reorganh- 
ization bill helped clear the way for settlement 
of other issues. Since there is little difference 
between the Senate version and that already 
passed by the House, the measure probably will 
go to the President in a short time. 

For a while, it looked as if the Administration 
would not get even this much-modified bill in 
the form wanted. The opponents succeeded by a 
single vote, 45 to 44, in having adopted an amend- 
ment which would have required majority con- 
sent of both the Senate and House to effect any 
consolidation of Government agencies ordered by 
the President. 

Parliamentary maneuvering made another 
vote on the question possible the next day, how- 
ever, and Administration forces defeated the 
amendment by 46 to 44. So the bill still stipu- 
lates that orders of the President will take effect 
unless both Senate and House countermand them 
within 60 days. 

Various restrictions are laid down by the legis- 
lature. The President, for example, is not per- 
mitted to issue orders affecting the Civil Service 
Commission, Coast Guard, Maritime Commission, 
Tariff Commission, Veterans’ Administration and 
various other now independent agencies. The 
Senate added the Federal] Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration and a few others to the list, an action 
the House is expected to accept. 

The President’s signature will mean that he 
can select six personal assistants at salaries of 
$10,000 a year. This is one of the few provisions 
of the original reorganization bill, proposed more 
than a year ago, which remains unchanged. 

Once the details were cleared up, the Senate 
passed the bill 63 to 23 on March 22, Members | 
concentrated on committee work and personal 
correspondence at the week-end. 


to Congress on the subject of reorganization.” The Con- 4+ Mentary government and turning the power over to the 
stitution already gives him that power. executive branch of government. I shall continue to 

Mr. KING (Dem.), Utah: Under the Budget Bureau fight that sort of thing, regardless of whether or not I 
bill passed back in 1922, the President was given un- am charged with not trusting the President. 
limited power to organize and reorganize many branches Mr. KING: This bill, if enacted into law, will not 
of the Government. He has failed to do so, but he | work very great economies so long as Congress yields 
still has that power. _ to importunities, as it has done for years and is now 

Mr. ADAMS: The President has had the opportunity doing, of groups and organizations in all parts of the 
and Congress has had the opportunity, and we have United States to take over functions of States and muni- 
both failed. Congress naturally wants to put the bur- cipalities and to have the Federal Government assume 
den back on the Executive, because, if we cut out the the duties of a kind of benevolent despot to rule and 
control all affairs of this Republic. I am not blaming 
the Executive department so much for expenditures; I 
blame Congress. We will not accomplish the objec- 
tives we are declaring we seek when we lend ourselves 
to wild and visionary schemes that demand appropria- 
tions from the Treasury aggregating $14,000,000,000 for 
the next fiscal year. 

Mr. VANDENBERG (Rep.), Mich.: The total cost 
of Federal, State, and local government in the United 
States in 1937 represented the equivalent of every penny 
of income enjoyed west of the Mississippi River; and the 
total cost of Federal Government represented the com- 
plete confiscation of every penny of personal income in 
excess of $5,000 in the United States. 


Mr. BYRD: I offer an amendment to obtain a clear 
declaration from Congress that expenditures of the 
national Government today are excessive and should be 
substantially reduced: 

“The Congress hereby declares that by reason of con- 
tinued national deficits beginning in 1931 it is desirable 
to reduce substantially Government expenditures and 
that such reduction may be accomplished in some meas- 
ure by proceeding immediately under the provisions of 
this act.” (The amendment was adopted.) 


pressures and is postponing action. 

Senator Walsh (Dem), of Massachusetts, is 
sponsoring a series of amendments to the Act 
proposed by AFL. Senator Burke (Dem.), of 
Nebraska, has another set of amendments, 

Senator Thomas (Dem.), of Utah, chairman of 
the Labor Committee, announces that hearings 
will be held on proposed amendments, but the 
date is in doubt pending AFL-CIO peace nego- 
tiations. Decision on a date may be reached 
March 28. 

Railroads—A variety of plans for restoring the 
revenue and credit of the distressed carriers is 
being studied by committees, but no bill has yet 
been reported. 

Conflicting interests complicate solution of the 
problem, and observers predict that no substan- 
tial railroad aid will be forthcoming this session. 
Best chance of passage is accorded to Senator 
Wheeler’s bill establishing a special railroad cour’ 
to speed reorganizations and make them more 
enduring. 


acting in cooperation with the Executive.” 

The impression resulting from his statement 
was that the economizers wanted the Executive 
branch to share the responsibility. President 
Roosevelt held off any commitment either on 


R. BYRD (Dem.), Va.: For the fiscal year which 
will end June 30 next, the Federal Government 

will spend, without debt retirement, $9,500,000,000— 
the largest peace-time expenditure in the history of 
America and nearly 40 per cent more than the President 
and the Secretary of the Treasury believed about a year 
ago would be adequate to finance the operations of the 
Federal Government. We are collecting twenty cents 
out of every dollar of the national income in the com- 
| bined taxation of local, State and Federal governments. 


Extraordinary power delegated to 
the President to merge or abolish Fed- 


eral agencies approaches reality as 


both houses of Congress approve and 


send to conference-the Federal re- 


organization bill. While approxi- 


mately 20 major agencies are exempt, Revamping Relief System 


Problem of WPA Funds 


Relief—Keeping WPA in operation through the 
rest of the present fiscal year has diverted atten- 
tion from the problem of what to do about work 
relief next year. 

Senator Byrnes (Dem.), of South Carolina, and 
Representative Woodrum (Dem.), of Virginia, 
sponsored plans early in the session for a whole- 
sale revision in the method of handling relie?. 
Mr. Byrnes would set up'a new Cabinet depar"- 
ment for public. works and relief. Mr. Woodrum 
would return control of relief work to the States. 
Hearings are in proggess on the Byrnes bill. 

Future plans have been overshadowed, how- 
ever, by WPA’s present financial embarrassmen’. 
The President asked $875,000,000 for WPA in Jan- 
uary and got $725,000,000. Recently he asked 
for the other $150,000,000 to prevent droppins 
more than a million workers. | 

Taxes—Revision of corporate taxes is in the 
study stage. Students are the President, the 
| Treasury and Congress. The President recently 
' sent Senator Harrison, chairman of the Sena‘® 
Finance Committee, a set of estimates of the 
probable revenues obtainable under several 
schemes of corporate taxation. 

A bill permitting the Federal Government '° 
.tax incomes of employes of State and local g0v- 
ernments and permitting States to tax the 1!- 
comes of Federal employes has passed the Housé 

and been favorably reported in the Senate. 

Hearings have been completed by a special 
| Senate committee on the bill to tax incomes 
from future Government securities, but this }5 
accorded small chance of passage. 


Appropriations (of Congress) for the next fiscal year, 
beginning July 1, will approximate $10,000,000,000, set- 
ting a new record for peacetime spending. Extrava- 
gances of today must be paid by the greater taxation 
of tomorrow. Substantial retrenchment can best come 
by Executive leadership. 


all others become subject to any 
executive plan the President may sub- 
mit, dependent only upon possible dis- 
approval by both houses. Senate de- 
bate, as in the House, crossed party 
lines as opponents of the bill predicted 
its validity will be challenged in the 
courts. Excerpts from the Senate de- 
bate appear herewith. 


Changing the Status 
Of Employment Service 


Mr. McNARY (Rep.), Oreg., Minority Leader: In 
the bill of the Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
Byrnes), now being considered by the select committee 
of which he is chairman, he attempts to transfer the 
United States Employment Service to the Social Securi- To Retain Policy 
ty Board—a proposal which has brought about much Mr. BORAH (Rep.), Idaho: 
opposition from organized labor and employers of or- | ) 
ganized labor. Would the Senator be willing to place 
in the section of. this bill which we are considering a 
provision exempting the United States Employment 
Service from any executive order that may be made by 
the President which would bring about a consolidation 
of that service with another service? 


Mr. BYRNES (Dem.), S. C.: I certainly should not be 
willing to make an agreement of that kind. As to the 
bill to which the Senator referred, whenever that bill is 
considered, the committee will determine whether or 
not, if the Unemployment Compensation Commissiun 
and the Employment Service are merged, they should 
be put in the Department of Labor, or in the Social 
Security Board, or in a Public Works Department. 

Mr. BARKLEY (Dem.), Ky., Majority Leader: Per- 
sonally, I would not exempt any of them. There prob- 
ably is just as little likelihood of the Employees Com- 
pensation Commission being transferred to some De- 
partment as there is that Army engineers will be taken 
out of the Army and put in the Navy or anywhere else. 


Congress Not Bound 


Notwithstanding any 
legislation we may enact, the present Congress or a sub- 
sequent Congress may enact such legislation as it 
chooses, whether or not it conforms with the pending 
measure. But then what is to be gained by passing 
the proposed legislation? The President could send in | 
are to take their places as substitutes, eminent Senators a reorganization plan without our authority; it is not | 
would rise to accuse the President of seeking to make necessary for us to tell the President that he may send _ 
a dictator of himself, that he was seeking to usurp func. | it in. There is nothing gained .. that respect by pass- 
tions of the Senate, to subordinate Congress, and seek- ing the proposed legislation. Then, when the plan 
ing to constitute himself the supreme dictatorial power. reaches Congress we may do with it what we please. 
Mr. WHEELER (Dem.), Mont.: There is nothing So, what is gained by passing the proposed legislation? 
to indicate we thought that anything the President was Mr. LOGAN (Dem.), Ky.: The simple amendment | 
doing, or that anyone was seeking, was designed to | Proposed by the Senator from Montana brings the leg- 
make him a dictator. It is ubfortunate we cannot legis- | islation within the Constitution. In addition, he com- 
late without that charge. What we are asking is that | pels action within a reasonable time on any reorganiza- 


functions or the personnel of a bureau, down upon us 
come all the friends of the bureau. = 

Mr. LEWIS (Dem.), IIL, Majority Whip: If the 
President should send down his designation of what 
bureaus are to be merged out and what particular ones 


Congress legislate in the manner provided by the Con- tion plan submitted by the President. 

stitution, » Mr. ADAMS. We provide in the bill that the plan 
Legislation delegating legislative powers to the Presi- shall become a law if approved by either House, regard- 

dent is unconstitutional. That we condemn that prac- less of the unanimous disapproval of the other House. 

tice on the part not of President Roosevelt but of any That is the provision which disturbs me. The passage 

President of the United States, who ever he may be, 


Record of Legislation 


| | Stitutional and contrary to every fundamental principle 
Mr. ADAMS (Dem.), Colo.: ‘I am interested in know- of American Government. 


Second deficiency appropriation bill (H. R. 5219); ing what control Congress is going to have over re- Mr 
House passed Mar. 22. organization. 
Interior Department annual appropriations (H. R Mr. BYRNES:“If we adopt the Whecler amendment, 
4852) ; House passed Mar. 20. it would be perfectly proper to strike out all after the 
Agriculture Department annual appropriations (H. enacting clause except the Wheeler amendment which 
R. 5269); Reported to House Mar. 23. simply says to the President: “You can send a message 


challenged in the courts. It calls for the abdication of 
the authority of the legislative branch of the Government 
and seems to proceed upon the theory that Congress is 
incompetent to deal with legislative matters. 

Several Senators: Vote! Vote! 

(The Wheeler amendment was adopted, 46 yeas, 43. 
nays, 7 not voting; but on reconsideration, it was re- 
jected and the bill was passed.) 


in pay-roll taxes may be postponed or reduced 
as part of a tax revision program toestimulate 
recovery. 

The committee has definitely decided not “ 
include domestic help, agricultural workers and 
employes of charitable, religious and non-profit 
institutions in any expansion of the system this 
year. 


(H. R. 3791): sent to President Mar. 22.” 


UTHORITY to President to reorganize Federal — of the bill means to me that Congress does not trust it- | Social Securfty—The House Ways and Means 
| a), 8 and say it is unconstitutional, furnishes no ground for self, Committee has been studying recommendations 
: ee gee ae OR —e in the President to think that he + saying we charge any President with wishing to be- Mr. KING. It is my opinion that the bill before us is by the Social Security Board and others for en- 
ht passed aoe, 8 Benate Mar. 22 | | cl ss ct ool of seeing ‘I do not a in come a dictator. This is legislation drafted in the unconstitutional; it attempts to delegate legislative au- | larging the social security system , 

: Emergency national defense, military aviation witin at Gamation: diel tedibans al ten Mains se and by that body sent over here. It is uncon- thority, and if it shall become law its validity would be | One possibility is that the scheduled increase» 


BARKLEY: Inasmuch as the constitutional 
question has been raised, we have time and again con- 
stituted the President as the agent of Congress to ex- 
ecute some duty that might be legislative in a sense. 

Mr. WHEELER: The whole trend today. in Europe 
and in the United States is toward giving up parlia- 
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FACTS .ABOUT THE NEW YORK. 


WORLD'S FAIR TIL 


It is expected that about 5,000,000 boxes of popcorn wil] be 
soldat the fair. That much popcorn would half fill the Rad: :0 
City Music Hall. The price will be 10 cents for a hox sey en 
inches tail, 4 inches wide and 2 inches thick, 


Tie length of all streets cleaned in an average day in New 
York city is equal to a road spanning the continent. This will 
be graphically shown in the Department of Sanitation Exhibit 
in the City Building. 


A swimming pool in a lake is going to be the stage for Billy 
Rose Aquacade in the New York State Amphitheater. It will 
be 275 feet long and will weigh 3,500,000 pounds when it is filled, 
About 300,000 pounds of steel are t going into it. The weight will 
be borne on 200 piles. 


A $600,000 tide gate keeps the Lagoon of Nations, Fountain 
Lake and Willow Lake from emptying every time the tide gocs 
out and prevents the fresh water from becoming salty. 


Official receptions of celebrities coming to the fair will take 
place on the second floor of the Hall of Pharmacy on the Street 
of Wings. No room in the Administration Building is large 
enough for the functions. 


Tiny mercury are lamps not much bigger’ than a cigarette 
give the world’s most intense light and generate so much heat 
that each must be cooled by a water jacket circulating a gallon 
of water a minute. The beams of twelve of these powerful 
lamps focused on a point directly over the central tower of 
the Westinghouse Building will form a canopy of light over itt 


Fresh orchids will be flown from Venezuela every three days 
to replace those faded in the Venezuela Pavilion. The exhibit 
will be a veritable garden of the rare and expensive flowers, 


Five hundred miniature performers a foot tall and 200 minia- 


Fifteen million visitors to Chicago during the Century of 
Progress spent $770,000,000. About 500,000 men and women 
gained employment for from seven months to two years. About 
$50,000,000 worth of construction was started throughout tlie 
city. Surveys indicate that twice as many people will visit 
New York in one year as visited Chicago in two years. 


A glass-enclosed lounge in the Swift & Co. exhibit, designed 
by Skidmore & Owings, will float on the surface of a.circular 
pool 100 feet in diameter. 


Microbes magnified to the size of cats will be shown in a 
nicroscopie study of a drop of drinking water projected on a 
screen in the Westinghouse Building. The germs enlarged 


million times will be shown swimming around until an ultra- 
violet ray is turned on the water. 
perfectly sterile, 


The ray makes the water 


In the Continental Baking Company’s Wonder Bread Bakery 
the visitor will be able to buy a sandwich fromAhe bread he 
has seen baked. Then he can walk oter to the Borden Company's 
Dairy of. Tomorrow to buy a glass of milk from the cows he has 
seen milked. He might even have the milk in a glass he has seen 
blown in Glass Center. All three exhibits will.be near the Theme 
Center within a minute’s walk of each other. 


A total of 207,000 tons. of paving material surface the forty. 
five miles of sidewalks and seventeen miles of roadways in the 
fair grounds. 


The 1,400,000 truckloads of dirt moved in the preparation of 
the fair site are equivalent to that taken from 220 skyscraper 
excavations 230 feet long, 125 feet wide and 30 feet deep. It 
would make a pile as high as the Empire State Building and 
several times larger in volume, 


FAIR 


A special bureau, the Imports Clearance Department, has been 
set up to handle the importation of materials and exhibits for 
the foreign pavilions, All such materials are admitted duty free, 
but they must be taken out of the country immediately after the 
fair. If sold here, the customs duty must be paid. If neither 
taken out of the country nor freed by payment of duties, the 
materials must be destroyed under Federal customs supervision 
or sold by the Government at auction, 


Thirty million frankfurters and hamburgers are expected to 
be sold at the fair during the summer. The meat in them would 
fill 187 refrigerated freight cars. 


Workers from oil fields will be actually drilling a well oute 
side the Petroleum Industry Exhibit during the summer just to 
show the visitors how its done, but precautions will have been 
taken against the well turning into a mud gusher. No one will 
be more surprised than the Petroleum Industry if the well strikes 
oil. Tests have shown that there is no black gold under 
Flushing. 


The Queen of England's favorite charity, a girls’ home in 
Scotland, will have its exhibit, not in the British Pavilion or the 
Hall of Nations, but in the concession, Merrie England, in the 
Amusement Area. 


All United Air Line ships flying into Newark and New York 
during the fair will circle the fair before landing. 


The largest party line of the telephone business is being ine 
stalled in the Bell System Exhibit. Six or seven visitors at a 
time, chosen by chance, wili be able to put in long-distance calls 
to any part of the country free of charge. But 200 other visite 
ors will be listening in. 


About 400 different kinds of “zakaski,” the Polish hors 
d'ceuvre, will be available in the restaurant of the Polish 
Pavilion. 


» 


ture animale parading and performing in the Beech-Nut Circus : The air-conditioning system in the exhibit of the Carrier— 
Exhibit are controlled by one switch. It is so perfectly adjusted Corporation will provide cooling equal to that radiated daily by a 
that once the switch is thrown the circus will continue straight . 200 tons of melting ice. The machinery will be encased in glass cs 
through thirty-eight performances of the average exhibit day, . 3 go that visitors can see how air-conditioning {s done, * 
will ‘ The total length of bridges erected on and around the fair 

be roa nds, the 0 grounds is equal to the length of the George Washington Bridge, an # 
xnibits a @ displays have been designed that visitors iy 

ni reds of facts about the spectacular 
wi]] see. the maximum with the minimum pedal wear and tear. | n this page are hund eds ‘Sie P _ A map of transparent plastics, entirely illuminated from below q . 

. and charting the bonds that tie together the countries of the 

Each of the orange and grapefruit trees in the Florida exhibit $150,000,000 World’s Fair in New York this year. But it's the tiniest te 
will bear two crops of fruit and a heavy bloom simultaneously ; American Union. Topographical features will be shown in rée a ie 
sample of all the special articles, interesting stories and unusual lief. Transportation and communication lines will glow in cole 
ment York tes blossom ored tubes. When the fair is over, the map will be transferred 
as well as the new fruit now blooming must be made to hang . ; , iS 
on the trees all summer. photographs and maps in The World's Fair Issue The New York Sun 


At the same time the trees must be 
kept blooming constantly. a 


Wool can be manufactured from skim milk. 
Lanital and was first produced in Italy. 
made in the Italian Pavilion. 


It is called 
Visitors will see it 


A large scale relief map of Holland in the Netherlands Exhibit 
will show the water subsiding and the land emerging in the 
age-long struggle by which the country was wrested from the 
tea. In a few seconds the visitor will see the work of centuries 
enacted. 


Razofs once were so valuable in China that they served as 
money. Some razor currency, of bronze, will be displayed at the 
Remington Rand exhibit in the Electrical Products Building. 


There was only a half pound of steel per person in the United 
States when George Washington was inaugurated 150 years ago, 
Today, with the population more than thirty-one times as large, 
there are 19,000 pounds of steel per person in use, 38,000 


in history opens. 


will publish on Saturday, April 29—the day before the greatest Fair 


J 
want copies of this complete and striking World's Fair 
-jssue of The New York Sun. You'll want a copy to read before coming 
to New York to see the Fair and as a permanent souvenir of the Fair. 
And you'll also went copies for your friends. To order, use the con- 
venient coupon below, enclosing 10 cents for each copy you wish 


mailed to addresses anywhere in the United States (outside the New 


to Washington and placed on permanent display at the Pan 
American Union. 


A garden around The Netherlands Pavilion will have 65,000 
tulips in full bloom when the fair opens. 


Small birds and animals indigenous to the territory around 
Victoria Falls in Africa will be loose in the Southern Rhodesia 
exhibit, which is to be a replica of the famous falls. Invisible 
nets over spectators will be more for the purpose of keeping the 
spectators from the birds and animals than to keep the birds and 
animals from the spectators. 


If the tubelike chimes in the world’s largest carillon, to be 
installed in the Florida exhibit, were placed: end to end they 
would extend 600 feet. More than sixty miles of electric wiring 
will be used in the instrument, which is to have 58,714 individual 
parts. 


The panorama of the General Motors Corporation “Highways 
and Horizons” exhibit contains 500.000 individually designed 


5 times as much per person as-in Washipgton’s day. The United houses and buildings, more than a million trees of eighteen dif 
f i aap ae ferent species, and 50,000 scale model automobiles, 10,000 of 
States Steel exhibit will dramatize the significance of this vast 
development of the industry. York area) or in Canada. Foreign rate is 30 cents per Copy. rs be in actual operation over super-highways of the 
liner Normandie to represent the iron and steel mills of Czecho- 4 
, Slovakia will be too big to house in the Czecho-Slovakian THE NEW YORK SUN, Dept. W. Us N_2 ges eos Po a Sa parade groun 
b Pavilion. They will be displayed outside. 2980 BROADWAY. NEW YORK, N. Y. : Oe as | | o large that as many as 50, troops could be reviewed there, 
e 
| The 152-ton platform upon whic otor 
The Court of Flames, designed for the Bas industry's quninit For the enclosed sum of cents to cover cost of postage, wrapping and handling, will present its ‘Cone of ee ee 
please send a copy of The New York Sun of Saturday, April 29, containing “THE 1939 pontoons in a moat of water that a two- horse power electric 
nee tet proil 2,389 dai one at gd or heat 860 baths. NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR ISSUE” to each of the following: prec = to a kingpin will keep it moving during the 
More than 10,000 shades of color can be applied to fine china NAME STREET & NO. city STATE 
° and glassware in mass production methods recently developed l. through the grounds to the Merrie England concession in the 
K by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. The colors are sprayed 2. | amusement area in an old-time coach-and-four, 
on and baked into the ware. Visitors to the Du Pont Exhibit | . 
d will see it done. . 3. The mechanical heart invented by Dr. Alexis Carrel and Col, 
% | 4. | . Charles A. Lindbergh will be in constant operation in the exhibit 
. An early nineteenth century Polish poet spoke of “‘the beet 5 of Ciba Pharmaceutical Products Corporation in the Medicine 
4 soup called royal, artistically prepared, into which the Seneschal | and Health Building. Visitors will see just how organs are kept 
in marvelous and mysterious wise had thrown several pearls (This offer not good for addresses in Greater New Y ork City. Jersey City. Hoboken, Bayonne or Newark) | alive artificially outside the body. 
n and a piece of money.” Such Polish beet soup, sans pearls and 
5. money, will be served in the restaurant of the Polish Pavilion. A reproduction in miniature of Ireland will be made of soil and 
sod from Erin itself. The water in the rivers and lakes will be 
: More than 4,000 articles, such as hats, shoes, dresses, scarfs, out of the River Shannon and the Lakes of Killarney. The little 
ties, food, china, pottery, lamps, mirrors, wall paper, leather island will be in a pool outside the Irish Free State Pavilion. 
* goods, jewelry, dinner favors and luggage, are licensed to bear mam 
d the fair insignia, the Trylon and Perisphere. ~ A champagne glass with a green bowl and a crystal stem once 
r could be made only by blowing the green bowl in green glass 
; The main exhibit buildings occupy the site where a ninety- ‘ and the stem in clear crystal. The stem and bowl were then 
NEW YORK | 
. foot pile of ashes formerly stood. Engineers discovered by cemented together. Today the required green luster is sprayed 
- borings that the weight of the pile had pushed aside and con- : i = 99 on the howl after the complete glass has been blown. Visitors 
* solidated the underlying silt and clay, making a more firm “Hts the Newspaper to Read While You're in New York for the World’s Fair will see the process demonstrated in the du Pont company exhibit, 
foundation. 
If the fair were placed in Manhattan: it would extend from Enough paving is being used on the 215 acres of parking space 
al Forty-eighth to 115th street, between First and Eighth avenue. i in the five lots around the fair grounds to surface a four-lane 
pF : Fa super-highway 492.69 miles long, which is nearly as far as from 
to The largest ice-skating rink in the world can be frozen in the isa New York to Wheeling, W. Va. The five lots will accommo- 
Ne New York City Exhibit Building, which will be a recreation | date about 43,000 cars. 
Ne center after the fair. The rink, 320 feet long and 120 feet wide, A barnyard, complete with cattle, horses, chickens, dairy, Trees that glow will light Constitution Mall and the Theme 
sé is big enough for a hockey game and free skating simultaneously. greenhouse, hotbed, community packing house, orchard, flower Center plazas at night. The effect will be achieved by flooding the The 1,000,000 flowering bulbs which the Holland Bulb Export- 
In the track season a 220-yard track and a 100-yard straight- and vegetable gardens, barn and farmhouse, will be used by the trees with light from mercury-vapor lamps imbedded in the ground ing Association donated to the fair for the Main Exhibit area 
al away can be laid out on the same floor. There will be ample Electric Utility Industry to demonstrate 100 different applica- and projecting vertical beams into the foliage. The tiny veins on will lie heavily on the fair’s hands in the end. The fair cannot 
es space either for five basketball courts, seven tennis courts or tions of electricity on the farm. the underside of tree leaves become luminous when exposed to sell them without paying customs duty. The upshot probably 
1S two indoor baseball diamonds. mercury-vapor light rays. will be that the fair will abandon them, in which case the Federal 
Grand Central Parkway and Horace Harding Boulevard cut | Government can sell them. It is possible that the Park Departe 
ns The trees planted on the fair grounds, if placed in two rows, through the fair grounds. The Transportation area is sepa- No sample will be given away and no bottle will be on display ment could purchase them at a low figure. 
ns would make a grove forty miles long, the distance from the ‘ated from the Main Expositon area by Grand Central Parkway in the Distilled Spirits Exhibit. It will be the only major exhibit 
n- Battery to Peekskill. and the Amusement area is severed from the exhibit area by not showing the completed product of its industry. The progress of whisky from grain field to flask will be shown 
Se Horace*Harding Boulevard. Bridges over the two thorough- on a thirty-five foot theme spiral rising on a fifty-foot platform 
eS The first permit for a distillery in America was issued for a fares connect the three parts of the fair grounds, The Mayor's office of many a city in the United States will in the Hall of Distillers. The same method is being used by the 
ed still, located on Staten Island jn 1640, during the Dutch regime. be in the New York City Building during the summer. Each Ford Motor Company to show that automcbiles are products of 
te It’s the first page of the history of the distillery industry which Few of the hundreds of visitors to the site each day, regard- city or town which has its day at the fair will have its City Hall the earth and not merely of a factory. 
the Distilled Spirits Exhibit will dramatize. less of whether they are sightseeing or on business, ever get into on the fair grounds for a day at least. A section of the City 
to : the grounds. Those on business get only as far as the Adminis- Building has beer. set aside for the use of the visiting Mayors, 7 , | | | 
nd Natives being brought to this country to perform in foreign (ration Building. } | a co, People traveling by rail to the site of the W orld’s Fair now 
rfit exhibits are admitted by immigration authorities under special The danger of truck traffic on the roadways during POnstT Uc: A milk pasteurization and bottling plant capable of meeting take either an I, R, T, train to ne Aiith street or w tots seine 
his World’s Fair rules. Each must be under $500 bond or vouched for tion and installation of exhibits discourage sightseeing, and only the needs of a city the size of White Plains will be in operation stations or a Long Island Railroad train to the W orld s Fair 
by his country’s Commissioner-Genera! to the fair. Each must re- persons on business can get past the World 8 Fair policemen at in the exhibit of the Sealtest System of Laboratory Protection. station. If they are driving they either cross the Triborough 
; Seteestier tes , the gate to the Administration Building. Bridge and follow Grand Central Parkway to the World’s Fair 
port weekly to immigration authorities, and if he leaves the fair 
he must give reasons for his absence and assurance of his return. | oer" ‘ ieee The building of the National Cash Register Company, designed entrance at the —— sui ding, or rons the ~ 
: He must leave the country within thirty days after the close of Queens residents on pleasant Sunday afternoons stroll to the by Walter Dorwin Teague, is in the form of a cash register seven borough Bridge and reach the fair either by way of Roosevelt 


the faiz. 


fair gates to'see from the outside what progress is being made, 


stories high. 


avenue or Queens Boulevard. 
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The United States News 


March 27, 1939 


TAX ADJUSTMENT 
VS. REDUCTION 


The President on taxes. A di- 
lemma for Congress. Making an 
80-billion-dollar nation. 


RESIDEN:i ROOSEVELT said publicly on 

March 21 what has been said in these col- 
umns for several weeks, namely: That any tax 
changes by Congress cannot be tax reductions 
but must be confined to tax alterations unless 
Congress at the same time votes to cut Govern- 
ment expenses. 

The President’s statement was prompted by 
the question of a newspaper man. The question 
set out that an idea was being advanced—tre- 
putedly by John W. Hanes, Under Secretary of 
the Treasury—that taxes on business might be 
reduced in the expectation that increased busi- 
ness activity would more than make up for any 
loss due to lowered taxes. 


Where Cuts in Spending 
Would Have Effects 


To this Mr. Roosevelt replied, permitting di- 
rect quotation: 

“Again, if you will read the annual message to 
the Congress, you will find the answer. 

“In other words, quite simply, we have the 
choice of following the policy recommended in 
the annual message or adopting the policy which 
has been advanced by perfectly well meaning 
people; that is, cutting down certain expendi- 
tures of the Government, which, as I pointed out 
in the annual message, must, in order to be sub- 
stantial, come out of certain obvious items which 
can readily be cut. 

“They include: Relief for the unemployed, all 
forms of public works, social security for the 
aged, slum clearance and various other items 
which today give work in large volume—all of 
those being predicated upon the guess of many 
well-meaning people that thereby, taking away 
employment from several million workers, busi- 
ness will automatically pick up and employ that 
entire slack plus the other large number of 
people who are out of work, but not in any way 
being helped by the Governnent. 

“Tf there were some guaranty that this would 
happen, it would be worth considering. I doubt, 
however, whether this would meet with popular 
approval if it were tried and the results were not 
attained. 

“There is the answer. It is purely extempora- 
neous, but I think I said a mouthful.” 


Dilemma That Faces 


The Tax Revisionists 


President Roosevelt then went on to say that 
those who are advocating repeal of the undis- 
tributed profits tax that now remains on corpo- 
rations earning $25,000 a year and more, as well 
as those advocating repeal of other corporation 
taxes, find themselves on the horns of a dilemma, 
The reason, as he sees it, is that repeal would 
force higher total taxes on corporations, thereby 
increasing taxes on more than two-thirds of all 
corporations in order to give relief to a relatively 
few large ones. 

The President is willing to see tax revision, 
and important changes still are a prospect, but 
those changes, if he can arrange it, will not in- 
volve tax reduction. Rather they will involve 
tax simplification and some tax adjustment. 

In his annual message to Congress, to which 
he refers, Mr. Roosevelt said that Congress faced 
the choice of seeking a balanced budget by cut- 
ting Government costs by one-third through cuts 
in AAA, WPA, PWA and social security, or of 
seeking a balanced budget by continuing a pro- 
gram of “investment for prosperity” through con- 
tinuance of the activities that are giving the 
country an unbalanced budget. The President’s 
point was that to force a balance of the hudget 
by cutting expenses would force this nation to 
be a 60-billion-dollar nation, while his spending 
program was designed to make the nation an 
80-billidn-dollar nation with the budget balanced 
through the existing tax rates at that higher in- 
come level. 


TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


The Voice 
of G overnment 


DR. JOHN W. FINCH 


Director, United States Bureau of Mines 


HE United States is more abundantly endowed 
than any one of the great nations with a 
Supply of mineral raw materials. There are a 
few essential to national defense but for which 
We depend, wholly or in part, on sources outside 
the continental limits of our country. These in- 
clude ores of aluminum, chromium, manganese, 
nickel, mercury tin and tungsten. 

The consensus of authoritative opinion is that 
ordinary prudence demands accumulation of 
Stock piles of the deficiency minerals capable of 
Supplying our needs at least two years. These 
Stock piles would have to be built at first chiefly 
by importation. 

In an emergency, stock piles would have to be 
Suplemented by increased domestic production. 
This. would be vital if foreign supplies were cut 
off. The chaotic political and economic condi- 
tions in the world today, with their sinister im- 
plications of widespread warfare, give added sig- 
nificance to the problem. Ample supplies of 
Strategic minerals would prevent the confusion 
and insufficiency that resulted from the enforced 
use of off-grade materials and substitutes during 
the last war. Millions of dollars would be saved. 

(From a radio address over Station WJSV, 
Columbia Broadcasting Co., March 18.) 


TITLE REGISTERED U. 8S. PATENT OFFICE 


Uses For Our Huge Gold Supply... 
Revising Taxes... Penalizing Reich 
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{ een gold supplies held by the United States have more than doubled 
in five years while supplies of silver have nearly quadrupled. 

On the chart above are shown the steady increases that have occurred 

in Government holdings of gold and silver during recent years. Gold 


3.5 billions. 
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supplies now top 15 billion dollars and silver supplies are approaching 


Accumulation of both metals is going on at a rapid rate. The news- 
gram printed below explains the meaning of this situation. 


WHAT AMERICA MIGHT DO WITH ITS HOARD 


(XE more gold rush to the United States is ‘ 


under way. In this rush, the quantity of 
monetary gold held by the Treasury already 
has shot past 15 billion dollars. 

These 15 billions of dollars in gold, buried 
underground at Fort Knox and hidden in 
Treasury vaults elsewhere, represent 58 per 
cent of the entire world’s monetary stock. 

The amazing accumulation of gold within 
the United States is a measure of present-day 
economic chaos. 


Gold not many years ago was an automatic 
regulator of an automatically operated world 
economic machine. Its flow tended to keep 
prices and production and trade in balance. 
Today, gold is a source of disturbance rather 
than of balance. 


In the hands of the 
United States, that metal 
is ‘proving more of an 
embarrassment than a 
boon. Each new ship- 
ment adds to the volume of excess reserves in 
the nation’s banks. Each increase in the total 
of gold adds to the interest that Congressmen 
have in “doing something” with what looks like 
a Sterile, but potentially rich, asset. Each new 
phase of the gold rush reflects a new disturb- 
ance abroad or a new upset in world trade. 


Huge Stocks 
Of Metal Raise 


New Problems 


Yet, while this country is surfeited with © 


gold, other nations—notably Germany and 
Italy and Japan—are starved for it. 


Gold, to them, represents the wherewithal to 
acquire desperately needed raw materials. The 
United States will exchange any of its prod- 
ucts for gold to add to an already embarrass- 
ing hoard when it will refuse to exchange those 
products for the usable products of another na- 
tion. An ounce of gold will buy 35 dollars’ 
worth of any American product. The product 
of American farm or factory or mine goes 
abroad to be added to the riches of another 
nation. The gold piles up in an underground 
Treasury vault. 

The latest flow of gold into the United States 
is another outgrowth of the world’s economic 
trouble. 7 

Germany, cornered with an inability to mar- 
ket products in volume large enough to pro- 
vide the foreign exchange required to buy vi- 
tally needed raw materials, grabbed Czecho- 
Slovakia. In the process she took about $92,- 
500,000 worth of Czech gold—or enough to tide 
her over temporarily. | 

Now Switzerland, with 700 million dollars in 
its gold reserve, and Holland with a billion 
dollars in its reserve, are concerned for the 
safety of this metal and have been moving im- 
portant amounts to this country for safe keep- 


European outlook are causing a new flow of 
frightened capital from England in spite of the 
government restrictions. 

Where or what is likely to be the end of this 
country’s accumulation of monetary metal? 


Officials wish that they 
new the answer to that 


Of Silver and question. The chart 
rinted at the top of this 


Gold Buying 
ge shows what has 


happened in both gold and silver since 1928. 
Stocks of gold were about 4 billion dollars 
on January 31, 1934, and those of silver were 
under 900 million dollars. 
Then President Roosevelt increased the price 


The Record 


One more gold rush. The meaning 
of the nation’s immense and growing 
metal hoard. How to put gold and 
silver to use. | 


of gold from $20.67 an ounce to $35 an ounce, 
immediately increasing the value of gold sup- 
plies to about 7 billions. Later that year Con- 
gress told the Secretary of the Treasury to buy 
silver until the price of silver reached $1.29 an 
vunce or until the Treasury held one dollar’s 
worth of silver for each three dollars’ worth of 
gold. 


Ever since 1934, Henry’ Morgenthau, as Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, has been buying silver 
industriously, as the chart shows, but gold has 
flowed into this country so rapidly that with 
all of his buying he still is far from the goal 
set by Congress. Silver purchases have helped 
finance the wars in Spain and China and ne 
assisted Mexico to keep afloat financially dur- 
ing the period she was confiscating American 
property. 

How long this concentration of gold and sil- 
ver within the United States can be continued 
nobody knows. 


The reason is that new gold is being pro- 
duced at the rate of about 1.25 billion dollars 
a year, with that rate rising rapidly 
and with the United States buying almost all 
of the world’s production, giving dollars in ex- 
change at the rate of 35 to the ounce. Silver is 
being produced at nothing like the gold rate 
but the quantity of silver in the world available 
for purchase is a totally unknown figure. 

Monetary experts admit that it is entirely 
possible for the United States gradually to ac- 
quire all of the gold in the world—including 
about 11 billion dollars’ worth still held by 


r ing. At the same time the uncertainties of the + other governments—if existing policies con- | 


tinue and if war really develops abroad. 

Of what actual value is this immense and 
growing hoard of metal? 

The answer to that question can depend upon 
the use that is to be made of it. 
nent and well-informed Government experts 
contend that this country may wake up to dis- 
cover that in the future gold and silver will be 
useful largely in filling teeth or even in paving 
roads, as nothing more than an ordinary com- 
modity. | 

But other equally prominent and _ well- 
informed Government experts think that this 
metal can have a very real value if it is handled 
in a statesmanlike way. 

Those who take this view point to two pos- 


sible courses that the Government might fol- 
low. 


One course that lies 
open calls for the United 
The Government States to accept an im- 
Might Follow portant world role, using 

the immense gold re- 
sources to help the rest of the world get 
straightened around. This would call for the 
United States to become the world’s banker, 
exercising a banker’s opportunity to call for 
changed international practices and assuming 
a banker’s responsibility for letting debtors pay 
their debts. | 

A mild example of this course is seen in the 
program that has just been worked out with 
Brazil. That country receives gold credits and 


Two Courses 


in return agrees to undertake tasks that will. 


benefit that nation while securing this coun- 
try’s loan. A major example of the course 
could grow out of a new world economic con- 
ference if one could be arranged. Another 
major example, and one more probable, might 
be provided by a new European war which the 
United States would finance. 

The second course calls for the United States 
to decide that it wants to go in for internal 
reconstruction on a vast scale, utilizing the 
Government’s financial resources to underwrite 
a program of railroad rehabilitation and low 
cost housing and road building and natural re- 
source developmént sufficiently broad to utilize 
some of the banking reserves that are built up 
through the gold and silver operations. This 
course, however, would call for a measure of 
cooperation between the Government and labor 


and private industry and private finance that 


has been lacking in recent years. 8 

At present the nation merely is exchanging 
its dollars and its goods for a steadily rising 
total of metal that then is buried, unused, in 
the ground. OwEN L. Scort 


Some promi-. 


| Mewsqran 


OUR TRADE WAR 
WITH GERMANY 


A new strain on trade. Mean- 
ing of tariff hike on German goods, 
What's happening to world trade. 


HAT now is to be the effect on business of the 
trade battle between the United States anq 
Germany? 

On April 22 all German goods now Subject to 
tariff will face an increased duty of 25 per cent 
as an offset to what the Treasury has determined 
is a concealed German export subsidy. This 
tariff increase affects all important classes of 
goods bought from Germany. 

As yet the Germans have not announced pub. 
licly the steps that they intend to take against 
American goods now moving to that country. 

The conclusion of this Government’s experts, 
however, is that there will be a further dras:ic 
shrinkage in trade between the two countries 
both in the $64,500,000 worth of goods that we 
bought in Germany during 1938 and in the $102. 
000,000 that Germans spent in the United States 
for American goods that year. 
be expected to result a sharp curtailment of the 
approximate $26,000,000 that Czechoslovak pur- 
chasers formerly spent in the United States and 
of the $26,000,000 that the United States spent 
in Czechoslovakia. 


Germany’s Purchases 


Cut to Essentials Only 


Germany during 1938 bought, for the most 
part, cotton and copper and petroleum products 
from the United States. The purchases that she 
made were regarded as essential by her, since 
she was endeavoring to cut down her American 
trade. Now the question is whether the Ger- 
mans will be able to find other sources of sup- 
ply for these major products. Brazil already is 
curbing her sales of cotton to Germany. Pe- 
troleum is available from Mexico on a barter 
basis, but the amount of barter that can be done 

is limited. 

This Government’s experts hold that it is en- 
tirely possible that Germany may find some way 
to get along without cotton and that she may 


but they think that her purchases of copper 
will need to continue. 

American purchases in Germany, to be affected 
vitally by the tariff increase, were heaviest in 
cameras and field glasses, in chemical speciai- 
ties, in scientific instruments and in textiles. 
Those purchases are expected to be curtailed 
rather drastically. 


Effects on Our Trade 
With Czech Territory 


When it comes to Czechoslovakia, the situation 
is a bit different. 

The industries of Bohemia and Moravia, as 
part of Czechoslovakia, enjoyed the tariff benefits 
of a trade agreement with the United States un- 
til they were absorbed by Germany. Now that 
trade agreement is ended for them and in addi- 
tion they face the new 25 per cent duty increase. 

American purchases in that area consisted 
largely of shoes, gloves and glassware. Those 
purchases will be affected definitely. . 

Czech purchases in this country included cot- 
ton, as the most important item, and other raw 
materials and manufactures. That trade, too, 
will be affected. The result is that cotton trade 
gets a setback both in Germany and in what 
was Czechoslovakia. A new export subsidy }s 
coming up as this country seeks to find new 
outlets to take the place of those being lost. 

The over-all effect of the strained relations 
between Germany and the United States is ex- 
pected here to be a further curtailment of the 
volume of trade—a volume that already has 
dwindled importantly. There is some argumen! 
over the question whether Germany or the United 
States will lose most as a result of developments 
and whether this latest action will serve as 4 
further excuse for German aggression in order 
to get access to vital raw materials. 


TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICS 


The Voice 


ALFRED P. SLOAN 


Chairman, General Motors Corporation 


ANIFESTLY, it is impossible to determine 
at this time the form that the current Te 
covery movement ultimately will take. The future 
alone can determine whether the recovery wil! be 
confined to a revival of the consumer goods 11 
dustries and thus be definitely limited with re- 
spect to both scope and time, or whether it will 
broaden out into a general recovery movemen’ 
along a wide front and over a protracted period 
of time. 


There is no doubt that the fundamentals of 4 
broad and sound expansion exist in abundance 
today. In particular, the need becomes more and 
more pressing to rebuild, in whole or in part, 
America’s producing plant with those new and 
more efficient instruments of production whics 
are now available as a result of the technologi¢4: 
progress of the past few years. 

There is a great opportunity, as well as a great 
necessity, of stimulating the use of the new and 
more efficient instruments of production which 
will result in reducing the costs of consume! 
goods and services; thus permitting their sale at 
lower prices which in turn will result in the &* 
pansion of the production of consumer goods bY 


bringing them within the reach of a greater 
number.—(From annual report of corporation.) 


| 


Also there wii! 


find increased petroleum sources in Rumania, . 
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The United States News 


SEC “Appeases’ the Stock Markets + 


HE Securities and Exchange Com- + 
T mission’s attitude on amendment | 
of the acts regulating trading on the 
national security exchanges is now | 
redefined, opening the way to further | 
cooperation between representatives 
of the SEC ‘and the exchanges. 

An explanation of the SEC’s view- 


More U. S.-business “co- 
operation.” SEC and stock 
exchanges move for peace. 


point came last week as the result of 
the publication ot a letter written by 
George C. Mathews, acting chairman 
of the SEC, to William McC. Martin 
Jr., president of the New York Stock 
Exchange. 

Mr. Mathews in his letter said, in 
effect, that the SEC is in favor of ad- 
ditional “round table” conferences 
with representatives of the Stock Ex- 
change to work out plans for improv- 
ing the laws or regulations governing 
security trading so long as they do 
not involve changing the anti- | 
manipulation section of the Securi- | 
ties and Exchange Act and “certain | 
other matters” recently recom- | 
mended. | 

Or. in other words, the SEC will 
consider amendments which it feels 
will not interfere with the operation 

{ the principal features of the pres- 


World over 
there is just ONE 


—Harris & Ewing 


SEE WHAT JUST ONE WEEK CAN DO 
AST week the first official “family portrait” of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission was presented on this page. As 
was his due, the focal spot was occupied by William O. Douglas, 
then Chairman. Now Mr. Douglas has been appointed to the Su- 
preme Court vacancy. So instead of the SEC sitting around, quiet 
like, it stands on its feet extending congratulations. Surrounding 
the new Associate Justice are (left to right) SEC Commissioners 
Healy, Frank, Eicher and Mathews. 


Bellevue-Stratford—incomparably 


distinguished... the rendezvous of 
people who do important things... 
the very center of Philadelphia's social 


end business life. Reasonable rates. 


Be sure to include 
historic Philadelphia | 
in your ifinerary. 


BELLEVUE: 
STRATFORD || 


PHILADELPHIA 
CLAUDE H. BENNETT, Gen. Mer. ai. 


ent regulatory sysiem set up over the 
national securities exchanges. 

Mr. Martin, in a letter to SEC 
Chairman Douglas. had suggested 
that the SEC misunderstood the aims 
of the recent conference of repre- 
sentatives of the security exchanges 
which recommended certain amend- 
ments in the Securities Act of 1933 


and the Securities and Exchange Act 


of 1934. 

Mr. Douglas, in rejecting the ree- 
Gmmendations, had asserted that 
they struck “at the very heart of 


| stock market. reeulalion.” and would 


“redound only to the benefit of the 
market rigger.” 


“We are as much opposed as the | 
Commission,”’ declared Mr, Martin in | 


his letter, “to any step which would 
remove, or in any way weaken, the 


_ Safeguards which have been set up 


for the protection of the public.” 
Certain changes which were urged 
by the representatives of the security 
exchanges, as, for example, the con- 
solidation of the various regulatory 
acts as a means of reducing the du- 


securities 
money. 


, Act the 


plication in data required to be filed | 
| by companies, are reported to be fa- 


vored by the SEC. But any gonsid- 
eration of such proposals was over- 


shadowed by the controversial rec- | 


ommendations. 


A Truce in Battle 
Over Debt Limit 


tage controversy over whether the | 


Statutory debt limit of the 
United States should be raised from 
45 billion to 50 billion dollars has 
been postponed until the next session 
of Congress. 


Instead, President Roosevelt asked 


Congress March 20 to give the Treas- 


ury greater leeway as to the type of 
it may issue to borrow 


Under the Second Liberty Bond 
“ceiling” on issuance of 
long-term bonds is 30 billion dollars 
Unless this limitation is lifted, Sec- 
retary Morgenthau has indicated, by 


6% OF VALUATION 


2.5° OF VALUATION 1.43% OF VALUATION 


., Impossible as it may seem, in 1937 the tax rate on motor trucks was 
actually-47.6% of their total valuation —$417,510,000 in taxes on a valu- 


ation of $877,914,000! Industry, on an average, paid approximately 67 on 


valuation. The Detroit tax rate on homes was 2.57%. And at the lowest end 


of the scale of taxes were Class 1 railroads, which paid only $328,240,524 on 
a total valuation of railroad property of $23,011,500,000—a rate of 1.43%.* 


IT is argued that motor truck taxes are 
used largely to defray the cost of con- 
struction and maintenance of roads; 
whereas the railroads must expend 
large sums in addition to taxes to. 
cover the cost of maintenance of their 
rights of way, roadbeds, and tracks. 


Last year the total cost to the rail- 


roads for maintenance 


and tracks was $419,000,000. As- 
suming it was the same in 1937 and 
adding this to the taxes paid, the rate 
is still only 3.2% of total property 


valuation. 


If railroad vehicles were obliged to 
pay registration fees, in one state only, 
on a capacity basis comparable to the 


*Railroad and truck tax figures authority National Highway 


Users Conference. 


revenues. 


of roadways 


fees now paid by the common carrier 
trucks, and if they were obliged to 
pay taxes on their fuel comparable to 
the gasoline taxes now imposed on 
motorists, their total tax bill would be — 
increased to a figure that would ac- 
tually exceed their present total gross 


“ Highway haulers do pay their share! 


47.6 


to serve. 


STIFLING PROGRESS 
SUPPOSE manufacturers were taxed at 
_ of valuation; or that they could oper- 
ate at only about 50’, of peak efficiency. In 
either case American industry would col- 
lapse! Yet trucks do pay 47.6‘, in taxes. 
And they areso tied up by railroad-sponsored 
laws that only a fraction of their potential 
benefits ever reach the public. They exist at 
all only because of their vast inherent ability 


World’s Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


Sales and Service In Principal Cities 


Detroit 


| handicapped in its financing opera- 


tions. 
On the basis of present estimates, 


the Treasury can issue only slightly 


more than. $1,800,000,000 of long-term 
bonds before it reaches the 30-billion- 
dollar statutory limit. 
sue more than three billion dollars 
in short-term notes and securities 


| 


+ next September the Treasury may be | 


But it can is- | 


before it reaches the limit on its bor- | 


rowing powers. 


A Bit of Good Cheer 


In Tax Receipts 


ARCH income tax collections, al- 
though showing a substantial 
drop below those of last year, 
are turning out to be much better 
than the Treasury had expected. 
The Treasury reported March 21 
that income tax collections on the 
March 15 quarterly collection date to- 
taled $473,132,052 as compared with 


in 1938, or a drop of nearly one-third. 


However, it is estimated that the 
collections were about 10 per cent 
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A DRIVE FOR A FEDERAL “SUBSIDY” | 
OWNERS IN THE CITIES ~ 


FOR HOME 


HOULD the Government extend to # 


city home owners the same sub- | 
sidies which it now passes out to. 
other groups? Should it promote a 
home-building boom by making 
money available to home owners at 
less than cost? 


Washington economists are study- 
ing the possibilities of such a pro- 
gram as pressure increases to lower 
the interest rates on city home 
mortgages. 

The Government already is ex- 
tending a subsidy to owners of farm 
homes amounting to about 40 million 
dollars a year. It does this by charg- 


_ ing only 3!2 per cent on the farm 


mortgages it holds. This rate is not 
high enough to cover the costs of 
cperation. 

Meanwhile, owners of city homes 
are paying 5 per cent for Govern- 
ment-held mortgages. The Home 


- Owners’ Loan Corporation took over 
three-quarters of a million distressed | 
mortgages during the depression. It | 
charges a flat 5 per cent, and also | 
requires that regular payments be | 


made to reduce the mortgage prin- 
cipal. 
The Federal Housing Administra- 


' tion devotes a part of its activities 
$685,689 ,563 on the corresponding date | 


ahead of the amount necessary to | 


meet budget estimates on revenues 
from this type of tax. 


At the same time that income tax 


receipts have been running ahead of | 


estimates, other tax revenues which 


reflect current business conditions 
have been showing increases over 
budget estimates, with the result that 


total revenues for the six months | 


ending June 30 may be from 5 to 10 
per cent ahead of the budget figures. 


to the same field. It insures home 
mortgages held by commercial 
banks, provided the bank charges no 
more than 5 per cent: although here 
the rate is actually higher because 


| 


FHA charges an additional one-half | 
of one per cent to cover the cost of 


insurance. 


Although this 5 per cent interest | 
rate represents a reduction from the 


poing rate before Government en- 
tered the home mortgage field, city 
home owners now are comparing 
their rate with the 312 per cent of- 
fered to farmers, 

So the pressure rises for more Gov- 


4 much the rate might be cut. 


—~Wide World 


HIS HOUSING RECORD 


Administrator Nathan Straus of the 
U. S. Housing Authority tells a 
radio audience that 150,000 families 
are being provided for in the slum- 
clearance, low-cost dwelling  pro- 
gram and that lack of Federal funds - 
does not permit an additional $300,- 
000,000 offered by municipalities to 
be put to work. 


ernment aid to city home owners. 
HOLC is borrowing money itself 

for 2'5 per cent and charging 5 per 

cent on its mortgages. It is self-sus- 


And 
this sum would have to be made up 
by the Treasury. 

FHA also has remained self-sus- 
taining through its charges for in- 
surance, although it recently dropped 


| another one-half of one per cent 


it, 


charge for service. 

Because of the existence of FHA, 
commercial banks have invaded the 
home mortgage field and made avail. 
able to home owners a credit reser- 
voir of some 50 billion dollars. 


This had the effect of lowering 
mortgage rates without Government 
subsidy. Some banks have gone 
even farther than the FHA rate lim- 
Recently the Bowery Savings 


| Bank of New. York announced it had 


10 million dollars available for ap- 


_ proved mortgage loans at 4% pet 


cent, 


and several other banks fol- 


| lowed suit. 


taining and places no burden on the | 


Treasuiy because it operates within 
that margin. 


If the HOLC mortgage rate is cut, 


as home owners suggest to Congress- | 
men then this Government agency | 


would no longer be self-sustaining. 
HOLC executives figure their losses 
would run around 200 or 300 million 
dollars each year, depending on how 


Already Government mortgage ac- 
tivities have impinged on private 
business. Through the FHA, com- 
mercial banks have taken business 
away from other home-financing in- 
stitutions, which formerly had @ 
near-monopoly. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO, 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 93 


A cash dividend declared by the Board 
of Directors on March 15, 1939, for 
the quarter ending March 31, 1939 
equal to 2% of its par value, will be id 
upon the Common Capital Stock of this 
Company by check on. April 15, 
1930. to shareholders of record at the 
close of business on March 31, 1939. 
The Transfer Books will not be closed. 


D.H. Foote, Secretary- Treasurer. 


San Francisco, California. 


No need to pay more — think twice 
before you pay less. 


Blue Sunoco ras no second or third 
grades. This “Only One Quality” motor fuel 
offers an outstanding combination of advan- 
tages—high test starting and getaway—plus 
: high knockless power—plus long mileage— 
plus a bonus in economy because it sells at 
regular gas price. Test a tankful—learn why 
s0 many say “you can feel the difference.’ 


and Unly one A 


A lo lubricationss another “Only 


One’’—available only at Sunoco dealers dis- 
playing the A toZ sign. Accurate—because 
it uses specially prepared car charts and 
six special lubricants. Complete—because 
it checks your battery, radiator and tires; 
cleans car interiors, windows and wind- 
shield. Costs no more than ordinary greasing. 


Keeps out squeaks twice as long 
as old-fashioned greasing. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Vol. VII, No. 13 


March 27, 1939 


“IT wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 


WO incidents of the last week illustrate 
all too painfully why it is that democra- 
cies have such a hard time organizing 
themselves to combat the ravages of to- 

talitarianism — indeed, they illustrate why in 
Britain and France today there are many who 
are beginning to despair of the efficacy of their 
own form of government and secretly yearn 
for a dictatorship. 

The incidents in our own case are sympto- 
matic of a condition which, if aggravated, can 
weaken America. An analysis of what has 
just happened goes to the root of the problem 
of recovery, and to the frequently mentioned 
“confidence,” the absence of which is believed 
to be retarding the processes of investment of 
private funds. 

What were the incidents? 

First, the breaking out of a controversy in 
which Democratic leaders on Capitol Hill 
blame the executive for wasteful spending and 
continued deficits of the Treasury, while the 
President and Chairman Eccles of the Federal 
Reserve Board, in effect, accuse Congress of 
preaching economy and not daring to prac- 
tice it except by a relatively small and, from 
Mr. Roosevelt’s viewpoint, an unwise cut of 
relief rolls. 


Second, a pronouncement by the Roosevelt 


Administration that it opposes a further in- 
crease in “payroll” taxes for social security 
because this might be an undue burden on 
business, yet no word of concession as to the 
vicious effects of the present pay-roll taxes 
which evidently are not to be reduced at all. 


On top of this* comes 


INSINCERITY a statement from _ the 
WEAKENS Republican National 
THE NATION Committee headquarters 


gloating over the fact that the Administration 
had been forced to acknowledge that the “‘re- 
serve” system of piling up social security taxes 
was undesirable. Along with this was a pub- 
licity release exulting over the record of Sen- 
ator Vandenberg of Michigan in having from 
the start insisted on a change in the so-called 
social security “reserve” plan. 

Now both of these happenings can be justi- 
fied on the ground that they are “just politics” 
and that this form of inter-party and extra- 
party combat has been historically and tradi- 
tionally carried on in the national capital since 
the beginning of the Republic. 

But while such tactics can do little harm in 
ordinary times they are not conducive to an 
integrated democracy in times of stress, if in- 


deed they can be defended at any time unless — 


one is prepared to admit that insincerity is a 
necessary part of a political code, as distin- 
guished from the code that should govern man 
in his relations with his fellow man. 


There is no particular reason from a political 


viewpoint, to be sure, why the Republican Na- 
tional Committee should not make political 
capital out of a confession of error made by its 
opponents. The Democratic National Com- 
mittee’s publicity, it will be contended, has cer- 
tainly not failed in the last few years to issue 
reams of statements exaggerating by satire 
and otherwise the discomfiture of the Re- 
publicans, 


PAY-ROLLT AXES But does this get us 


nywhere? Does it en- 
RETARDING courage further confession 
BUSINESS 


or a further revision of 
existing policies? 


It is true that Senator Vandenberg in his 
statement commended Secretary Morgen- 
thau’s confession of change in social security 
policy and spoke of it as “the healthiest thing 
that has happened in a long time,” but would 
it not have been heartening for the nation if 
both the Michigan Senator and the Adminis- 


tration spokesmen had frankly confessed their - 


interest in the plight of the small business men 
of the country who are staggering under the 
present pay-roll tax burden and who will get 
scant comfort from the knowledge that all the 


veins of their businesses now bleeding are to 


| 
| 


v 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


keep on bleeding but no other veins are to be 
opened? 
Where is the courage to face actualities on 


the pay-roll tax scheme? As at present levied it | 


is a devastating burden. It is unnecessary. 
It is retarding recovery. A sufficient sum to 
pay the old-age pensions and unemployment 
insurance can be obtained out of general taxa- 
tion. Senator Wagner, author of the Social 
Security Act, told repos#ers last Saturday that 
the way may now be opened for the Federal 
Government to share some of the burden out 
of general tax receipts. This is fine. But re- 
form should go further. The whole pay-roll 
tax idea is wrong. Businesses that are in the 
red have to pay on a parity with businesses 
that make a profit. The low-paid workers are 
taxed on a parity with high-paid workers. 
Gone with the wind is the principle of “ca- 
pacity to pay” which has been inherent in the 
income-tax amendment of the federal Consti- 
tution. | 

How long will it take our legislators to wake 
up to the fact that you cannot have economic 
recovery when you subtract from the stream 
of purchasing power in the depression year of 
1939 a sum which equals the entire amount 
paid by corporations in income taxes in the 
prosperity year of 1929, and take from business 
in addition to this enormous sum a corpora- 
tion income tax almost as high as 1929? 
We come next to the un- 


CONCILIATION happy conflict that has 
THE REAL NEED arisen between leaders like 
OF COUNTRY Senators Harrison and 


Byrd of the Democratic party and President 
Roosevelt and Chairman Eccles of the Federal 
Reserve Board. | 

It so happens that Secretary Morgenthau 
and Undersecretary Hanes of the Treasury De- 
partment, who havea keen understanding of the 
“deterrents” which are holding back business 
recovery, have been steering a tactful course as 
between Capitol Hill and the White House by 
endeavoring quietly to encourage a program 
of what has erroneously been called “appease- 
ment” to business. 

There is no analogous Hitlerism on either 


side of this controversy, and the right term: 


to apply to those who are trying to un- 
derstand each other’s point of view and get 
together is “reconciliation.” 

It is an idea as old as civilization and hap- 
pens incidentally to be the essence not only 
of democratic government, which must depend 
for its strength on the motives of voluntary 
force and action rather than coercion, but of 
Christianity itself, which is the dominant ethics 
of individual life in America. . 


DEMOCRACY Reconciliation cannot be 


effective if there is back- 


BEING HARMED biting or if the leaders 
BY BICKERINGS neither or both sides give 


way to accusations of blaming one another or, 
as politics phrases it, putting each other “‘on 
the spot.” 

Those of us who stand on the sidelines—and 
this means millions of people who are the in» 
nocent victims of the bickering—can only look 
objectively at these squabbles and wender if 
the principals realize the far-reaching damage 
which they are inflicting upon democracy 
itself. | | 

Ask anybody in Germany or Italy today, 
who has lived through the last 20 years’as an 
adult, why fascism is enthroned and he will 
invariably begin to tell you of the bickerings 
of party groups and factions which sapped the 
vitality of their respective democracies and 
gave to dictatorship a fertile seed for its 
poisonous doctrines. 

Look, too, if you like, at the bickerings which 
have rendered France almost helpless in arma- 
ment building and read again of the sweeping 


’ decree of. virtually dictatorial powers granted 
Premier Daladier by the French parliament 


within the last few days and you recognize 
what happens when political parties permit 
themselves to be governed by the spirit of 
faction. 


APPEAL SINCERITY 


Jockeying Between Executive and Legislative Branches on Budget Balancing and Continued 
“Spending” Policies Is Impairing Confidence in Democratic System—Must Rise Above 
Petty Bickerings If National Unity Is to Be Achieved 


POLICY KEPT 


We in America certainly face the greatest 
economic crisis in our national life. Ten mil- 
lion persons are unemployed, the Treasury de- 
ficits annually are colossal, the world is full of 
friction and the preparations for war are pro- 
ceeding with ominous haste. 

Is this the kind of a time when Democrats 
and Republicans. should be fighting one an- 
other with an eye not on the national interest 
but on their own selfish desires with respect 
to the elections of 1940? Is this the kind of 
a time when Democrats should be quarreling 
with one another? Should not each party 
frankly and honestly accept its responsibility 
for national policy not as rivals in selfishness 
but as rivals in seeking to serve the American 
people, each with a well-planned formula cal- 
culated to bring recovery and maintain peace? 

Obviously continued public spending. is 
wrong, but what have we done to encourage 
substitutes, namely, private spending? One 
cannot be abandoned till the trend of the other 
is assured. 


The Democrats on Cap- 
itol Hill say that expenses 
should be pruned. Chair- 
IN DOUBT man Eccles says in sub- 
stance: “Go ahead and cut them and see 
what it brings you.” 

The country, moreover, is led to believe by 
the Treasury Department that various flaws in 
our tax laws which have been impeding busi- 
ness are to be removed, and the President at 
his press conference now throws cold water on 
tax revision by talking about tax avoidance, 
though he tactfully holds the door open with 
vaguely worded references to tax changes that 
are being “studied.” Strategy begets strategy. 

Both from the Capitol and from the White 
House, moreover, come statements that there 
can be no tax changes which “reduce revenues” 
yet have not recent business conditions actual- 
ly reduced our tax revenues? Isn’t it true that, 
during a depression, tax receipts decline, and 
is it fair to permit the American people to be- 
lieve that a cut in tax rates will necessarily 
produce less tax revenue? Has that been the 
experience of business men when they have 
cut prices? Have they then sold less goods? 

If business does not improve, tax revenues 


TAX REVISION 


will continue to drop and nobody with any fis- © 


cal experience will contend that when the 
point of diminishing returns in tax receipts is 
reached, the rates should then be increased. 

As for curtailing expenses, what is the coun- 
try to think of a Congress which talks econ- 
omy but keeps on offering more and more 
expensive appropriation bills? And what shall 
we say of an Administration which refuses to 
recognize that the demand for a balanced 
budget has never been and cannot be an over- 
night affair but must be a program over -a 
period of from three to five years? 


It would seem that the 


SACRIFICES time for frankness in pub--_ 
NECESSARY TO lic affairs has arrived. 
RECOVERY It would seem that the 


American people have a right to expect sin- 
cerity from their elected spokesmen. 

It would seem, too, that all concerned might 
well submerge their pride and their resentments 
and really make a sacrifice in the interest of 
national recovery. 

We hear much about “sitting down to- 
gether.” There is no use “sitting down to- 
gether” if the spirit of conference is one of 
jockeying for position or of mutual accusation. 
Somewhere in government we must find a 
leadership composed of men who will sincerely 
try to practice a philosophy of tolerance and 
self-abnegation, and who will care more for 
their fellow citizens than they do now for per- 
sonal ambition or pride of opinion. 

This may be cynically referred to by critics 
as idealism but it is precisely upon such an 
influence in times like these that democracy 
must depend for its motivating force if it is to 
survive as an effective means of governing 
130,000,000 people. 
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¥ is only the width of one city street that sep- 

arates the President’s Executive Offices from 
Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau’s of- 
fice. Both to employer and employe that short 
space is one of the most important areas in 
the nation right now. Figuratively speaking. 
billions of business dollars have been shuttling 
back and forth between the two offices in the 
past few days. Those dollars represent the 
social security pay-roll taxes, collected and to 
be collected in the years to come. 

So we set out to show simply and graphically 
just what burden these taxes impose on bus- 
iness and industry, from the inception of the 
Social Security Act to the year 1949 when the 
full effect of the taxes will be felt. 

It is these same figures, shown in our Picto- 
gram on Page 1, with which official actuaries 
have been struggling for weeks. When the 
full importance of the figures was brought to 
the attention of the Administration, ideas be- 
gan to percolate about possible deferment of 


some of the taxes as an aid to the business re-« 


covery program. In view of the President's 
remarks last Friday about cutting down the 
old-age pension reserve, and Secretary Morgen- 
thau’s statement to the House Ways and Means 
Committee that a “contingency reserve” fund 
be set up in place of the full reserve, the Picto- 
gram and the accompanying article become one 
of the most timely features since the chant of 
“Pay As You Go” began to haunt the working 
hours of Government officials and legislators. 
* 


Maneuver is a word usually associated with 
military strategy. However, there is now tak- 
ing place in the Capital a maneuver in dollars 
and cents whose outcome will affect the very 
roots of national economy. The question of 
a balanced budget seemingly has resolved inte 
a game of “passing the buck”. Just to prove 
that the hand is not quicker than the eve, our 
investigators made a searching inquiry into the 
prestidigitators’ art. | 

Starting with the President and his views 
on recovery spending vs. balanced budget, then 
to Congress and its ideas, and over to the of- 
fice of the Chairman of the Federal Reserve 
System, and finally sifting the viewpoints ex- 
pressed by business leaders, we have been able 
in the article on Page 3 to boil down and get 
to the heart of the controversy—which, when 
settled, will chart the direction of the “busi- 
ness appeasement” drive. 

* * 


Ever since Uncle Sam dug himself a nice big 


hole down at Fort Knox, Kentucky, and buried 
therein billions of dollars of gold, and ever 


since a trainload of silver was buried at West. 


Point almost under the eyes of our future gen- 
erals, we have been wondering just what effect 
all of this metal had not only on our own eco- 
nomic system but on our neighbors’. 

When it came to charting the nation’s hoard 
of precious metal the lines almost ran off the 
index. It seems there is a new “gold rush”. 
And as the buried pile becomes ever larger, 
officials are wondering just what they can do 
with it. There are several courses open to this 
nation, and what those courses are and what 
effect they might have on ourselves and for- 
eign nations is revealed in “The Trend of 
Business” on Page 12. 

*« * 


Admittedly, the story of William O. Douglas 
reads like one written by Horatio Alger. The 
newest appointee to the Supreme Court has a 
life history that makes a truism of the phrase, 
“Truth is stranger than fiction”. Digging into 
yellowed files and being able to view him at 
close range (three feet, to -be exaet) our staff 
member was able to get a succinct personal'ty 
sketch of the man who is known as “Bill” to 
the President and whose record up until now 
as “warden of Wall Street” has kept him in 
the national spotlight. 

Another kind of story is the one about our 
future Chief of Naval Operations, Rear Admiral 
Harold R. Stark. Here is a yarn of those who 
go down to the sea in ships, and ships in these 
days have become mighty important to some 
130 million Americans. “People of the Week” 
is the appropriate title, on Page 7. 

* * 


The public, through its “power of attorney” 
to Congress, is getting ready to underwrite a 
four-billion-dollar bill for national defense. 
That’s a mighty sizable sum, and once we got 
to wondering about it we couldn’t rest until we 
knew just what the taxpayers were going to 
get for their money. It took a lot of digging 
in official quarters to get all of the facts; not 
that the Army and Navy Departments weren't 
proud to stop their defense plans and turn ac- 
countants for a day. The information is ail 
given in the Newsgram on Page 2. 


E. WortH HIGGINS, 
Managing Editor. 
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